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THE CONNECTION OF VIRTUES 
ACCORDING TO OCKHAM 


Part Two 
The Main Theses of the Question 


Arter these preliminary explanations” Ockham discusses 
the specific problem of the connection of the virtues. He 
divides the subject matter into three main articles: first, 
the mutual connection of the moral virtues; secondly, the 
connection of the moral virtues with the theological virtues; 
thirdly, the connection of the moral virtues with prudence. 


I, The Mutual Connection of the Moral Virtues 


Concerning this first problem Ockham gives six con- 
clusions which he draws from the preliminary notions of the 
preceding chapter. 


In his division of prudence Ockham pointed out that the 
intellectus ,practicus directed by first practical principles 
as, for instance; omne honestum est faciendum, omne bonum 
est diligendum, omne malum est dimittendum, etc. As soon* 
as the practical intellect exercises its rational activity in 
regard to these first practical principles by way of inference 
in applying a particular minor, then the result will be a 
particular practical conclusion. The knowledge of this par- 
ticular conclusion is called particular prudence inthe sense 
that it can lead immediately to the performance of a virtuous 
act. 


By applying one particular minor to a first principle, 
therefore, only one conclusion will follow. Consequently, 
this can only lead to the performance of one virtuous act. 
If, however, we apply various minors to one and the same 
practical principle, then as many conclusions will follow 
as there are minors. The knowledge of these conclusions 
in turn can dispose us for the performance of as many virtu- 


ous acts as there are conclusions. Consequently, one practi- 
——— 
* See Franciscan Studies, March 1950. 
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cal principle can be related to many virtuous acts. Hence, 
several practical principles can be related to all virtuous 
acts in the sense that from them the conclusions are drawn, 
the knowledge of which is co-cause with the will of virtuous 
acts, which in turn produce the respective moral virtues. 
In other words — and this is the first conclusion of this first 
article — all moral virtues are connected with one another 
in some universal principles.’ 


In a further step Ockham examines the different grades 
of the virtues. He inquires whether or not a higher or lower 


grade could be the reason for the correlation of the moral 
virtues. 


Starting off from the perfect virtue, namely virtue in the 
third or fourth grade, he maintains that a perfect virtue 
does not necessarily imply the existence of all other virtues 
at the same time. But he is convinced that by having a virtue 
in one of the above-mentioned grades a certain suscepti- 
bility or disposition for evoking the first act of a specifically 
different virtue will be formed. The perfect moral virtue, 
therefore, does not produce this first act, but it merely 
inclines the will or solicits it to perform this first act. If 
there is, for instance, a man who has the perfection of a 
virtue in the third or fourth grade, and if it happens that 
right reason dictates that he elicit an act for the production 
of a specifically different virtue, then his will is easily 
inclined to follow right reason. This is due to the fact that 
he is in possession of a perfect moral virtue. Hence, there 
is some kind of indirect or dispositive influence on the part 
ofthe perfect moral virtue with regard to all other virtues. 
The connection, however, is not a necessary one. All 
of this is expressed in the second conclusion of this first 
article, where Ockham says that one perfect virtue (with the 
cooperation of the will and right reason) sufficiently inclines 
one towards the performance of the first act of another virtue, 


1. Quaestio de Connexione Virtutum T: Prima conclusio, quod virtutes morales omnes 
connectuntur in quibusdam principiis universalibus, puta omne honestum est faciendum, 
omne bonum est diligendum, omne dictatum a recta ratione est faciendum, quae possunt 
esse maiores et minores in syllogismo practica concludente conclusionem particularem, 
cuius notitia est prudentia in particulari immediate directiva in actu virtuoso. Et potest 
idem principium numero esse maior in diversis minoribus acceptis simul ad concludendum 
diversas conclusiones particulares, quarum prudentiae sunt notitiae directivae in diversis 
actibus virtuosis. 
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this act itself being again the immediate cause of the new 
virtue.” 


To the question, whether a virtue of the second grade 
sufficiently inclines the will to the production of the first 
act of a different virtue, Ockham has a twofold answer. At 
times he says that it is sufficient; at other times, that it is 
not. A virtue of the second grade suffices so to incline the 
will when a circumstance is encountered which endangers 
the conservation of the virtue. For instance, suppose some- 
one has the virtue of justice inthe second degree and suddenly 
he meets up with the alternative of choosing between death 
and an act of injustice. If in this situation he follows right 
reason and prefers death to an act of injustice, then even 
this virtue of the second grade inclines the will to the firsz 
act of fortitude. 


No such inclination of the will occurs, however, whena 
virtue of the second grade is confronted with circumstances 
which are of an entirely different kind. A man, for instance, 
having the virtue of justice in the second degree is threatened 
with death, ifheis not willingto commit an act of intemper- 
ance. In this case, Ockham believes that the resolution of the 
wili to prefer justice to death would not incline the will at the 
same time to the first act of temperance, because it is 
possible to maintain the virtue of justice in the second 
degree even if one commits an act of intemperance. For 
there is no repugnance between the acts and their circum- 
stances.® 


The case is similar as regards heroic virtue. As long 
as there is a circumstance of the same kind, there is also 
an inclination of the will towards the first act of another 
virtue. However, if the circumstances be of an entirely 
different sort, every influence upon the will as regards the 


2. Ibid. U: Secunda conclusio est ista quod una virtus perfecta sufficienter cum vo- 
luntate et recta ratione sive prudentia inclinat ad primum actum alterius virtutis qui est 
generativus illius virtutis. Et intelligo per virtutem perfectam virtutem in tertio et quarto 
gradu, de quibus supra dictum est. 


3. Ibid.: Et si quaeras utrum virtus in secundo gradu inclinet sufficienter modo prae- 
dicto ad primum actum alterius virtutis, respondeo, quod aliquando inclinat, aliquando 
non. Universaliter enim quando materia alterius virtutis occurrit homini cum aliqua cir- 
cumstantia repugnante conservationi illius virtutis in secundo gradu, tunc inclinat ad 
primum actum talis virtutis, sicut in tertio vel in quarto gradu. Quando autem occurrunt 
cum circumstantiis impertinentibus, tunc non inclinat. 
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production of the first act of another virtue has to be denied, 


Concerning the first grade of virtue there seem to be no 
connective relations among the virtues at all. No virtue of 
this degree is able to incline the will to the first act of 
another virtue, because their acts as well as their circum- 
stances are inapplicable to one another. It is possible, for 
instance, that someone following right reason would like to 
perform works of justice without being at the same time 
inclined to perform an act of temperance, because the acts 
and the circumstances of justice and of temperance are 
entirely foreign to each other.°* 


A last question within the second conclusion is raised 
about the mutual influence of the different grades in one and 
the same virtue. One could ask, for instance, whether the 
virtue of justice in one grade inclines the will to the act of 
justice in another grade. To this Ockham answers in the 
following manner. The first grade does not seem to incline 
towards the act of the second, because the circumstances 
of the second grade are completely removed from those of 
the first grade. For the same reason, the second grade 
does not incline either to the act of the third or to that of the 
fourth grade. But all grades except the first one do incline 
the will to the fifth grade, namely to heroic virtue.° 


Summing up, we might say that from the part of the grades 
a dispositive influence with regards tothe first act of another 


4. Ibid.: Si quaeras utrum justitia secundum quod est virtus heroica inclinet suffici- 
enter ad actum alterius virtutis, respondeo, quod aliquando inclinat, aliquando pon. Nam 
occurrente materia alterius virtutis cum aliqua circumstantia necessario sequente justiti- 
am vel repugnante, puta si oporteret aliquem deserere actum justitiae, vel facere in- 
honestum, vel sustinere carcerem, illo modo inclinaret sufficienter ad actum fortitudinis. 
Si autem occurrat materia virtutis cum circumstantiis omnino impertinentibus... in tali 
casu non inclinaret sufficienter. 


5. [bid.: Sed utrum justitia in primo gradu inclinet ad primum actum alterius virtutis, 
respondeo quod non. Quia potest aliquis velle facere opera justa conformiter rationi 
rectae, absque hoc quod plus inclinetur ad volendum actum temperantiae conformiter 
rationi rectae. Quia tam isti actus quam circumstantiae actuum sunt impertinentes ad 


invicem. Et ideohabitus a quo elicitur unus actus non inclinat ad actum alium impertin- 
entem. 


6. Ibid.: Si quaeras, utrum justitia in uno gradu inclinet ad actum justitiae in alio 
gradu, respondeo: Primus gradvs non videtur inclinare ad secundum, quia secundus habet 
circumstantiam impertinentem omnino ad primum, nec sequentem, nec repugnantem. Sic 
nec eadem ratione secundus inclinat ad tertium nec ad quartum. Sed tam secundus quam 
tertius quam quartus inclinant ad quintum, puta ad heroicum. 
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virtue is possible. Within the same virtue the second, third, 
and fourth grade can prepare the will for the first act of the 
fifth grade. But there is no necessary connection among 
the moral virtues in any of the five grades. Any moral 
virtue in any of these five grades can be practiced and 
possessed separately. For it might happen that a person is 
never given the chance to practice a specific virtue, because 
the matter of this specific virtue does not occur to him. For 
the same reason, there may be a greater opportunity for 
practicing a virtue in one grade than in another. In view of 
these facts, Ockham formulates his third conclusion: that 
no moral virtue in any grade necessarily postulates another 
virtue in any grade,’ 


In the next conclusion Ockham goes a stepfurther. Not only 
does he exclude the necessity of a connection of the moral 
virtues in any of the five grades, but he positively states 
that the first two grades of any moral virtue are evencom- 
patible with a vice contrary to another virtue. *® 


This is proved from experience. It may happen that a man 
who possesses the virtue of temperance inthe first or second 
grade is at the same time very unjust, even deliberately 
and he knows that he should be otherwise. Nevertheless, 
the fact that he acts against right reason by performing an 
act of injustice does not deprive him of the virtue of temper- 
ance in the first or second grade. 


One should note, however, that this concomitance of virtue 
and vice in one and the same subject is possible only where 
there is question of a virtue of the first or second degree. 
The third grade of a virtue is incompatible with a vice 
contrary to another virtue, except in the case where the 
two are present because of ignorance or error.® 


7. Ibid. X: Tertia conclusio est, quod nulla virtus moralis in quocumque gradu neces- 
sario coexigit aliam virtutem in quocumque gradu. 


8. Ibid. Y: Quarta conclusio est, quod duo primi gradus virtutis stant cum vitio con- 
trario alteri virtuti et recto judicio rationis; non tantum respectu istius virtutis quae stat 
cum vitio, sed respectu alterius virtutis cum cuius opposito stat illa virtus; et similiter 
cum vitio opposito et errore respectu alterius virtutis, et hoc quantumcumque virtus in 
illis gradibis istendatur. 


9. Ibid. Z: Quinta conclusio est, quod tertius gradus virtutis non stat cum vitio op- 
posito alteri virtuti et recto dictamine respectu illius virtutis. Sed si sit ignorantia in 
ratione vel error respectu alterius virtutis, tunc potest stare cum vitio oppositio. 
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An example of this exception would be where one is con- 
vinced, for instance, that an act of incontinence is not bad 
but good. Then in spite of this conviction — which is er- 
roneous — the same man would seem to be able to possess 
the virtue of justice in the third degree. 


Justice in the fourth degree, as Ockham points out in 
the sixth conclusion, admits neither vice nor culpable error. 
It excludes first of all every vice which is the result of malice 
or of inordinate passion. For a vice acquired in this manner 
is directly repugnant to a virtue in the fourth grade.’ While 
the fourth grade of justice, for instance, demands that one 
love something for God's sake, vice ex malitia or ex passione 
excludes this primary end, since through vice the thing is 
loved for its own sake. 


Secondly, justice in the fourth grade excludes every vice 
which is contracted through vincible ignorance. For if the 
impediment of vincible ignorance is not resolutely removed, 
then one loves the reason for remaining in this culpable 
ignorance more than the honor and glory of God Himself, 


and this would immediately destroy the fourth grade of 
justice. A vice which is required through invincible igno- 
rance does not — as long as the ignorance remains such — 
destroy the fourth grade of justice, because it is not the 
result of culpable acts. Both can be present in one and the 
same subject.’! 


The seventh and last conclusion of this first article con- 
cerns the fifth grade of virtues. Ockham states in this con- 
clusion that the fifth grade of a virtue can be perfect heroic 
virtue.” It is perfect heroic virtue when it has God as object. 
Such virtue is completely incompatible with any vice. It is 
the expression of the most perfect and ardent love and of 


10. Ibid. AA: Sexta conclusio est, quod justitia in quarto gradu cum nullo vitio stat 
mec errore culpabili. 


il. Ibid. BB: Hoc probatur, quia si aliquod vitium staret, aut illud esset peccatum ex 
ignorantia vel malitia vel expassione. Non primum, quia illa ignorantia aut esset vincibi- 
lis. aut invincibilis. Si secundo modo, tunc non est ignorantia culpabilis. Si vincibilis, 
tunc intellectus vincit et amovet impedimentum, si diligat Deum vel honorem Dei ordinate. 
Non secundo modé nec tertio, quia si sic sequeretur, quod aliquid plus diligeretur quam 
Deus, et tunc corrumperetur illa virtus qua diligo aliquid propter amorem Dei ordinate. - 

12. Ibid.: Septima conclusio est, quod justitia in quinto gradu potest esse virtus heroica 
perfecta..Tamen virtus heroica alicuius philosophi compatitur aliquod vitium, quia illa 
sunt alterius speciei, quia una habet Deum pro objecto, alia non. 
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entire submission to God's will, which immediately destroy 
the existence of any vice. 


There is, however, heroic virtue which cannot be called 
perfect in the strict sense of the term. It is perfect as 
regards the act in itself, but not as regards the object. For 
instance, a pagan can defend his country heroically; he can 
work, suffer, and even die for it, and by so doing he is a 
hero. Yet he cannot be said to have perfect heroic virtue, 
because his object is purely natural, namely, the welfare of 
his country or even his ownhonor and glory. God, the highest 
object, is entirely disregarded. Such being the case, it is 
evident that heroic virtue which excludes God as its ultimate 
object, is compatible with some vice; one does not exclude 
the other. 


To sum up, it seems that we can maintain that Ockham 
teaches a connection of the moral virtues only in a very 
general sense. They can all be reduced to some general 
principles of the practical intellect. The fact that from one 
principle many moral virtues can be deduced is the reason 
why they are said to be connected with one another. They 
are, as it were, contained in germ inthese practical princi- 
ples and await their stimulation to further development 
through practical inferences. To this extent they are 
connected with one another. But as soon as they are inde- 
pendent virtues, they canbe increased separately. It is true 
that a perfect moral virtue in the third and fourth grade can 
incline the will to produce the first act necessary for the 
generation of another virtue. But it does not generate the 
virtue itself. Hence, we cannot say that there is a true 
connection of the virtues, because the presence of one perfect 
moral virtue is not necessarily followed by the presence of 
all perfect moral virtues. The most Ockham admits as 
regards the connection of a perfect moral virtue is, there- 
fore, a certain dispositive influence, which could be called 
a connection only in the broadest sense of the word. 


As regards the compatibility of virtue and vice, it was 
stated that a perfect moral virtue must exclude every culpable 
vice. This exclusion of all vices, however, does not neces- 
sarily imply the presence of all virtues. The absence of every 


13. Ibid. 
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vice is merely a favorable disposition to acquire virtue 
when opportunity offers. 


We might, therefore, conclude by saying that according 
to Ockham there is no necessary connection of the moral 
virtues in the sense that one virtue necessarily implies the 
presence of the others. But there is a connection in the 
broad sense which arises either because of a common source 
(first principles) or because of dispositive influence. 


Il. The Connection of the Moral Virtues with the 
Theological Virtues 


The theological virtues, it will be recalled, can be taken 
in a wide and in a strict sense:* The former are the purely 
natural virtues of faith, hope, and charity, acquired through 
continuous exercise and practice. Theological virtues in the 
strict sense are the infused virtues. 


As to the relation of the theological virtues to the moral, 
Ockham gives eight conclusions, the first five of which are 
concerned with the relation of the moral virtues to the theo- 
logical, and the last three with the reverse relation. 


Concerning the first three grades of the moral virtues, 
Ockham asserts in his first conclusion that there seems to 
be no necessity for an indisoluble connection between them 
and the theological virtues taken.in either the strict or wide 
sense. The moral virtues in the first three grades can be 
perfectly present, even though there be a complete lack of 
the theological virtues» This seems tobe authenticated from 
experience. There certainly have been men — and perhaps 
there are still some — who, by living according to right 
reason, have possessed the moral virtues in the first three 
grades. Yet these same men might never have received the 
infusion of the theological virtues, nor have tried to acquire 
the theological virtues in the broad sense, because they 
lacked the cognition of their particular ultimate end, namely, 
God. The theological virtues, both in the broad as well as 
in the strict sense, have God as their object. Hence a man, 

14. Cfr. I Part, p. 27. 
15. Quaestio de Connexione Virtutum CC: Quantum ad secundum articulum illius tertii 


articuli est prima conclusio, quod virtutes morales in primis tribus gradibus non neces- 
sario coexigunt virtutes theologicas stricte vel large acceptas. 
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a pagan for instance, who has absolutely no knowledge of 
God is unable to acquire the theological virtues. Neverthe- 
less, by acting according to right reason, he can doubtless 
come to the possession of the moral virtues in the first three 
grades. This proves, therefore, that the theological virtues 
in the strict sense and in the wide sense are completely 
separable from the moral virtues in the first three grades. 
There is no necessary connection between them. 


The first two grades of the moral virtues, Ockham 
continues in the second conclusion, not only do not require 
the theological virtues, but they can evenbe present in spite 
of doubt or in spite of a positive act of dissent with regard 
to some articles of faith. It seems to be quite probable that 
a pagan philosopher, for instance, has the moral virtues 
in the first two grades, and yet he does not believe in the 
Christian dogmas, even though he knows them. He can still 
continue to have the moral virtues in the first two grades, 
even if he indirectly hates God by persecuting and torturing 
Christians. This proves again that the moral virtues in the 


first two grades do not necessarily require the theological 
virtues. They can be present even in a soul affected with 
vices contrary to the three theological virtues.’® 


In the first conclusion of this article Ockham stated that 
the first three grades of the moral virtues do not necessarily 
require the theological virtues. Now in the third conclusion 
he points out that the third grade, although perfectly sepa- 
rable from the theological virtues, is nevertheless not com- 
patible with a vice contrary to any of the theological virtues. 
For instance, one cannot have the third grade of justice and 
at the same time hate God. The third grade of the moral 
virtues requires, therefore, onlythe absence of a vice which 
stands in contradiction to any of the theological virtues; but 
it does not require the presence of any of the theological 


16. Ibid. DD: Secunda conclusio est, quod duo primi gradus stant cum contrariis virtu- 
tum theologicarum. Hoc patet, quia stant cum dubitatione ét dissensu respectu credendo- 
rum, patet in philosopho. Et cum desperatione, quia nullus-sperat quod non credit et 
cetera. Et cum odio Dei, quia potest perfecte virtuosus in praedictis gradibus odire 
sectam chiistianorum. Praeterea non est maior connexio virfutum moralium et theologi- 
carum quam unius virtutis ad aliam, nec maior repugnantia inter virtutes morales in prae- 
dictis gradibus et opposita virtutum theologicarum, quam inter unam virtutem moralem et 
vitium oppositum alteri virtuti. 


6021018 
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virtues.”’ 


In his next two conclusions, Ockham admits some kind of 
necessary connection between the moral and theological 
virtues. The moral virtues of the fourth degree, he tells us, 
cannot exist without the theological virtues. This necessity, 
however, is not of such akind that it never could be changed. 
God in his absolute power is certainly not bound to these 
laws. He has only ordained them to be so. From the view- 
point of the ordained power of God, therefore, one must admit 
that the moral virtues inthe fourth grade necessarily require 
the theological virtues.'*An example may illustrate this 
conclusion. True and sincere love of one's fellowmen cannot 
exist unless this love proceeds from and is nourished by a 
genuine love of God for his own sake. In other words, true 
love or the virtue of charity in the fourth grade presupposes 
an unselfish love of God. Such love of God, however, is not 
possible secundum potentiam Dei ordinatam, unless it is 
based on knowledge had through revelation. Hence faith 
(supernatural or natural) is necessary. Moreover, if I 
believe in and love the object of faith, then this love is 
followed by an ardent desire to be united with the beloved 
object, for otherwise there would not be true and sincere 
love. Hence hope is necessary. Consequently, the moral 
virtues in the fourth grade necessarily imply the theological 
virtues of faith, hope, and charity. No moral virtue in the 
fourth grade exists, therefore, unless at the same time the 
infused or at least the acquired theological virtues coexist. !® 


Similarly the moral virtues in the fifth grade necessaril 
demand the theological virtues de potentia Dei ordinata.” 
A distinction, however, must be made. Although both a 
Christian and a pagan philosopher can reach this degree of 


17. Ibid. EE: Tertia conclusio est, quod virtus moralis in tertio gradu non compatitur 
secum contrarium virtutis theologicae nisi propter defectum rationis. 


18. Ibid. FF: Quarta conclusio, quod viztus moralis in quarto gradu necessario coexigit 
virtutes theologicas, et hoc de potentia Dei ordinata. 


19. Ibid.: Hoc patet quia non potest esse amor creaturae vel alicuius creati propter 
Deum, nisi talis amet Deum super omnia, quia unumquodque propter quod et cetera. Talis 
autem amor secundum potentiam Dei ordinatam non potest esse sine fide, spe et caritate 
infusis nec sine eis aliquo modo acquisitis. 


20. Ibid. GG: Quinta conclusie est, quod virtus in quinto gradu, quae est heroica per- 


fecti christiani, coexigit necessario de potentia Dei ordinata virtutes theologicas, non 
autem virtus heroica philosophi. 
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virtue, only the first is said to possess necessarily the 
theological virtues. The pagan cannot possess them, because 
his motive for doing the heroic act is not the honor of God, 
but his own honor or that of someone else. 


The following three conclusions consider the reverse 
relation of these two different kinds of virtues. From the 
preceding conclusions we have learned that the moral virtues 
in the fourth and fifth grade necessarily require the theo- 
logical virtues, while the moral virtues in the first three 
grades can exist independently. Our task is now to inquire 
whether the theological virtues necessarily demand all 
moral virtues. Ockham answers this question in the sixth 
conclusion of this article in the negative. He says that the 
theological virtues do not necessarily require the moral 
virtues in their totality” However, by practicing the theo- 
logical virtues, by eliciting acts of faith, hope and charity, 
one becomes disposed for the practice of the moral virtues 
as soon as the occasion presents itself. Ockham maintains 
that the theological virtues are somehow causae sufficientes 
of the moral virtues. Hence there is some kind of mutual 
influence, but nevertheless there is no necessary connection 
between them. This couldbe proved inthe following manner. 
There couldbe aman, for instance, whobelieves all articles 
of faith, who hopes confidently for all that they promised 
and who, loves God in an orderly way, but at the same time 
he has no esteem or love for hisfellowmen. This man would 
have the rectitudo circa finem, yet he would lack the recti- 
tudi circa ea quae sunt ad finem. The separation of these 
two ends — which could be possible in someone who has 
nothing but the acquired theological virtues — does not 
usually occur in a man who has the theological virtues in 
the strict sense. On the contrary, it seems that no theo- 
logical virtue can be maintained for a long time without the 
moral virtues. At least the intention to practice whatever 
moral virtues circumstances may require and right reason 
command is required.” 


21. Ibid. HH: Sexta conclusio est, quod virtutes theologicae non necessario coexigunt 
alias virtutes omnes morales, sunt tamen causae sufficientes mediantibus omnibus acti- 
bus suis, ubi concurrunt tam virtutes theologicae infusae quam acquisitae, quia infusae 
sine acquisitis non inclinant ad aliquem actum cum recta ratione, si occurrat materia 
virtutis moralis ad causandum actum virtuosum. 


22. Ibid.: Haec conclusio probatur quantum ad primam partem, quia rectitudo circa 
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A final problem of whether or not moral vice is com- 
patible with the theological virtues is solved in the seventh 
and eighth conclusions. Ockham is firmly convinced that a 
‘vice contracted ex passione, ex malitia or ex igorantia 
vincibiliis directly repugnant to the theological virtues. 
For he who indulges in such a vice loves the cause of this 
vice more than God. The theological virtues, however, 
demand that one love God above all things. Hence, the one 
excludes the other; the theological virtues cannot admit of 
any moral vice.” 


Nothing essentially new is added in the last conclusion. 
It is merely a further development along the same lines. 
While the preceding conclusion considered only the vitium 
actuale in relation to the theological virtues, the eighth 
conclusion takes into account, also the vitium habituale 
which is understood as a strong inclination towards im- 
moral acts which one has acquired through the continuous 
practice of similar acts. Reaffirming the incompatibility of 
the theological virtues in the strict sense with vice as far 
as an actual vice is concerned, Ockham adds in this last 
conclusion that the theological virtues canbe present in spite 
of habitual moral vices.” 


For instance, a man, having indulged in all kinds of vices, 
could be suddenly converted. Feeling regret for his past 
conduct, he is endowed with the infused theological virtues. 
His corrupted nature, however, cannot be changed at once. 
Even as before, he still feels himself strongly inclined 


finem potest esse sine rectitudine circa ea quae sunt ad finem. Potest enim aliquis 
credere articulos fidei, sperare speranda et ordinate diligere Deum, etsi nullam creaturam 
velit vel diligat. Sed virtutes morales in tribus gradibus maxime inclinant ad actus rectos 
circa creaturam praecise. Virtutes autem theologicae stricte sumptae non infunduntur de 
potentia Dei ordinata alicui adulto habenti usum rationis sine virtute morali in quarto 
gradu, quia in eo requiritur bonus modus praecedens. Secunda pars patet, quia qui habet 
virtutes theologicas infusas et acquisitas occurrente materia virtutis et dictante ratione 
quod actus virtuosus sit eliciendus, statim illae virtutes cum recta ratione inclinant 
sufficienter ad talem actum virtuosum. Et hoc est quod dicit Gregorius, quod probatio 
dilectionis exhibitio est operis. Et ex hoc sequitur, quod virtutes theologicae, maxime 
infusae, non possunt diu conservari sine illis virtutibus, quia ratione dictante quod 
actus virtuosus sit eliciendus, occurrente materia et aliis inclinantibus modo praedicto; 
et ipso non eliciente statim demeretur conservationem virtutum theologicarum. 


23. Ibid. JJ: Septima conclusio est, quod virtutes theologicae nullum vitium morale 
compatiuntur. 


24. Ibid. KK: Octava conclusio est, quod virtutes theologicae stricte sumptae compati- 
untur secum vitia moralia habitualia, sed non actualia. 
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towards the immoral acts which he formerly practiced. 
Yet he is in possession of the theological virtues. Hence, 
this proves that the theological virtues are compatible with 
habitual moral vices. 


The whole complexion changes as regards the acquired 
theological virtues. Neither actual nor habitual vice is 
compatible with them.”For every immoral act destroys 
the theological virtues demeritorie, that is, it deprives 
them of their merit, because the rectitudo circa finem is 
not reconcilable with the deformitas circa ea quae sunt ad 
finem. Now if the acts which proceed from their respective 
habits are in contradiction to the theological virtues, then 
the habits also are repugnant to them.” 


The results of this article may be summarized as follows: 


1) As regards the first three grades, Ockham does not 
admit a connection of the moral virtues with the theological 
virtues; both can exist separately and develop independently. 

2) The last two grades of the moral virtues are de po- 
tentia Dei ordinata ‘necessarily connected with the theological 
virtues. The presence of the former necessarily implies 
the presence of the latter. 

3) The reverse relation — whether the theological virtues 
necessarily imply all the moral virtues — cannot be affirmed 
absolutely. The most that Ockham admits in this regard is 
that the acquired theological virtues have some kind of 
dispositive influence upon the moral virtues. 

4) No actual moral vice is reconcilable with the theo- 
logical virtues in both broad and strict senses. An habitual 
moral vice, however, does not always exclude the presence 
of the theological virtues in the strict sense. 


Ill. The Connection of the Moral Virtues 
With Prudence 


Of the six conclusions givenin this article, two are devoted 
to the relation of the moral virtues to prudence, while the 
rest consider the reverse relation. 


25. Ibid.: Sed theologicae acquisitae non compatiuntur nec habitualia nec actualia. 


26. Ibid.: Patet, quia universaliter ubi actus aliquorum habituum repugnant, ipsi habitus 
repugnant. 
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In agreement with his predecessors and in general with 
the whole tradition, Ockham emphasizes the necessity of 
prudence for every morally virtuous act?’ Every virtuous 
act or habit, in order to be truly virtuous, requires some 
kind of prudence. Therefore, a purely natural act ("natural" 
in opposition to deliberate") although good in itself, can 
never be called virtuous, because it lacks the essential 
element of the recta ratio,.of prudence. For this reason 
Aristotle already included prudence in the definition of 
virtue.” 


This necessity of prudence refers not only to the first 
virtuous act, but to all further acts as well. Even after 
having acquired a virtuous habit, one still needs prudence. 
Every act proceeding from this virtuous habit is virtuous 
in turn only when it is elicited in conformity with right reason. 
Otherwise such an act could be compared with those elicited 
by imbeciles, who may still have some virtuous habits 
acquired when they were of sound mind. But now in their 
state of mental weakness even those acts which proceed 
from their ‘virtuous habits can no longer be called virtuous, 
because they are destitute of right reason, of prudence. 
Hence every virtuous act or habit is directly and necessarily 
dependent on prudence. The dependency of this case is that 
' of an effect on its cause. Without the causality of prudence 
no virtuous act will ever be possible.”? 


However, prudence, as Ockham explains further, is not 
the only cause of virtuous acts or habits. In our present state 
and according to the actual order established by God, the 

_ will also plays an indispensable part in the production of the 


27. Ibid. LL: Prima conclusio, quod nulla virtus moralis nec actus virtuosus potest esse 
sine omni prudentia. Quia nullus actus est virtuosus nisi sit conformis rectae rationi, 
quia recta ratio ponitur in definitione virtutis, secundo Ethic. Ergo quilibet actus et 
habitus virtuosus necessario requirit aliquam prudentiam. 

28. Aristotle,-Nic. Eth. Il, c. 6; 1106 a-b. 


29. Quaestio de Connexione Virtutum NN: Et si quaeras, utrum post generationem virtu- 
tis possit elici actus virtuosus sine actu prudentiae, respondeo quod non. Quia nullus 
virtuose agit, nisi scienter agit et ex libertate. Et ideo si aliquando talis actus volunta- 
tis elicitur a tali habitu sine actu prudentiae, non diceretur virtuosus nec est. Sed magis 
elicitur -sicut actus appetitus sensitivi habituati, sicut in fatuis patet qui aliquid volunt 
quod prius virtuose voluerunt propter habitum derelictum in voluntate qui inclinabat ad 
actus virtuosos quando fuit in bono statu. Sed nunc non est actus virtuosus quia nec est 
laudabilis nec vituperabilis propter actus suos. Et ratio huius est, quia nescit quid facit, 
eo quod non habet prudentiam sive rectam rationem. 
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virtuous acts and habits. It is, like prudence, a necessary 
cause. Yet neither of these two causes is able to produce a 
virtuous act on its own. Virtue is not an effect of prudence 
alone nor of the will alone, but both causes have to work 
together to produce a common effect. Every virtuous act 
or habit is the effect of two partial causes, namely, the 
activity of the will and the activity of prudence.” 


In this doctrine Ockham departs considerably from the 
Thomistic view. According to the Angelic Doctor reason or 
prudence is the principal cause of all virtues; no other cause 
which may cooperate in the performance of a virtuous act 
plays a role equal to that of prudence.” 


In Ockham, however, the will plays an even greater part 
than prudence. But the fact that Ockham attributes to the 
will the greater power and the first place does not mean that 
it is the only cause or that the causality of prudence in regard 
to the virtuous act is completely excluded. Throughout his 
whole teaching on virtues, Ockham maintains consistently 
that the activity of prudence together with the activity of the 


will are partial causes for every virtuous act or habit.™ 


Every danger, therefore, of extreme indeterminism is 
eliminated.* 


Taking now the prudence-virtue relation, Ockham states 
in the second conclusion that prudence in its primary sense 
(a knowledge obtained through propositions known by them- 
selves or known through experience) can exist independently 
of any virtuous act or habit**One may, for instance, have 
the knowledge of the proposition: omni benefactoriest bene- 
faciendum, and by way of inference obtain the knowledge of 
the proposition:huic benefaciendum est, yet remain inactive 

30. Ibid.: Si quaeras de actu prudentiae, in quo genere causae se habent ad actum — 
virtuosum, ex quo necessario requiritur secundum te, respondeo quod est causa efficiens 
mecessario requisita ad actum virtuosum sine qua impossibile est actum esse virtuosum 
stante ordinatione divina quae nunc est, quia ad actum virtuosum necessario requiritur 


activitas actus prudentiae et activitas voluntatis. Ita quod illae duae sunt causae parti- 
ales cum Deo respectu actus virtuosi. 


31. St. Thomas, S. Theol. I, Il, q. 61, a. 2; and q. 66, a. 1. 
32. Cfr. footnote 30. 


33. Cfr. A. Garvens, “Die Grundlagen der Ethik W. von Ockham” Franz. Stud. (Dec. 
1934) 386. : 


34. Quaestio de Connexione Virtutum OO: Secunda conclusio est, quod prudentia potest 
esse primo modo sine omni actu virtuoso et habitu. 
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and unwilling to put this knowledge into effect. Hence in its 
first meaning, prudence need not be followed by a virtuous 
act or habit. 


But even admitting that an act of the intellect initself can 
be virtuous, Ockham states that it can never be considered 
intrinsically virtuous. For the same act of the intellect, he 
Says, can at one time be virtuous and at another vicious. 
One could, for instance, set out to perform an action from 
a good intention, but actually continue it with bad intention. 
In this case, the first is virtuous and the second is evil. 
The act of the intellect, therefore, is not of itself necessarily 
virtuous. 


A truly virtuous act obtains only when the intellect and 
will worktogether. The will, however, does not necessarily 
follow the act of understanding. It can disagree with the 
intellect; it can even choose the opposite of what the intellect 
proposes and it can also completely suspend its act.* If the 
will were not capable of these activities, its mode of operation 
would not differ from that of the sensitive appetite, which 
always follows sense apprehension; itwould notbefree, and 
consequently one could not be rewarded or punished for his 
actions. But since the will is absolutely free, it cannot be 
determined by anything outside itself, not even by the intel- 
lect. 


Hence all acts of the intellect which immediately and 
necessarily follow when another act is posited, cannot be 
regarded as a truly virtuous acts. But as soon as the will 
accepts that which is proposed by the intellect, then both 
together produce an intrinsically good and virtuous act, or 
when the will chooses that which is opposed to right reason, 
then an intrinsically bad act will result. 


The will and not the intellect is, therefore, the deciding 
factor as regards the virtuous acts or habits. Nevertheless, 
the will never acts independently of the intellect. It acts 
either in conformity with right reason, and then a virtuous 
act results; or itacts against right reason, and then an evil 
actresults. By this mode of operation the will differs from 
the intellect which may operate alone, and thus prudence inits 


35. Sent. Ill, q. 11 X: Voluntas potest discordare a ratione et potest velle oppositum, 
potest etiam suspendere omnem actum. 
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first meaning, may be without virtuous acts or habits.*° 


Prudence in its second meaning (which is the knowledge 
of a particular proposition obtained by means of inference 
from a universal proposition) can also exist without moral 
virtue*’ The intellect, for instance, can propose a particular 
proposition to the will, such as "this good has to be done", 
which it has obtained by means of inference from the uni- 
versal proposition "every good has to be done". The will 
on its part can follow that which is proposed by right reason, 
and in so doing a virtuous act would result. Yet the will, 
being absolutely free, is not forced to follow the dictate of 
right reason, but it has the power to do just the contrary. 
The following wouldbe aconcrete case. Take, for instance, 
an incontinent man who knows the universal proposition, 
that everything dishonorable has tobe avoided. Furthermore, 
from experience he knows also that adultery is dishonorable. 
Having the premises, he canno longer ignore the conclusion, 
namely, that adultery must be avoided. Nevertheless, in 
spite of this knowledge he chooses the contrary. Hence, the 


act of the intellect, prudence in its second meaning, can 
exist without a virtuous act or habit. It remains sterile, if 
the will does not accept its proposal. Butas soonasthe will 
cooperates, and follows the judicium rationis, then the 
virtuous act is immediately produced.** 


The object of the fourth conclusion is the relation of 
prudence in its third meaning to moral virtue. This kind of 
prudence, as we know, is the knowledge of a particular 
proposition obtained through the experience of another's 
acts or of one's own. Ockham says that the knowledge ac- 
quired through the experience of the acts of another can 
sometimes be without moral virtue, while the knowledge 
which one has obtained through the experience of one's own 


36. Quaestio de Connexione Virtutum OO: Hoc probatur primo sic iste actus qui neces- 
sario conformatur alteri, et qui de necessitate ponitur altero posito non est primo virtu- 
osus formaliter. Hoc patet, quia ille actus qui necessario conformatur alteri non est 
primo laudabilis, nec propter illum laudamur nec vituperamur. 


37. Ibid. RR: Tertia conclusio est, quod prudentia secundo modo dicta pro notitia im- 
mediate directiva alicuius particularis evidenter illatae ex universali, potest esse sine 
virtute morali. 


38. Ibid.: Sed recta ratione dictante quod aliquid sit omnino operandum et imperante 
voluntate illud efficaciter volendum necessario operatur et exequitur secundum potentias 
exteriores, si non impediantur. Ergo .ecessario sequitur imperium executionis. 
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acts is necessarily followed by a moral virtue.*° 


An example may again clarify and justify Ockham's 
statement. The proposition, "a wrathful man has to be 
pacified by gentle words", which is obtained through the 
experience of the acts of another, is not necessarily followed 
by a virtuous act. For it often happens that one knows the 
validity of this proposition and yet in a given case does not 
want to act accordingly. Thus prudence in the third sense 
is not necessarily followed by a virtuous act or habit. 


However, the proposition, "he who frequently elicits an 
act of temperance becomes more disposed to acquire a 
greater knowledge and love of God", the validity of which 
can only be known through the experience of one's own acts, 
cannot be known unless it is also in immediate connection 
with moral virtue, at least in so far as the first virtuous 
act is concerned. For while acquiring the knowledge of this 
proposition, one has to be temperate for a certain length of 
time, and these continuous acts of restraining the inordinate 
passions necessarily produce the habit of temperance. 


Hence, even while we come to the knowledge of this propo- 
sition, we have also necessarily acquired a moral virtue. 
However, once this knowledge has been acquired, it could 
happen that it may remain without being accompanied by 
moral virtue. Hence, these facts confirm the conclusion 
that prudence in the third sense may exist with or without 
a moral virtue. 


The subject of the fifth conclusion is the fourth kind of 
prudence, which includes the directive knowledge of all 
virtues necessary for leading a perfect life. It is somehow 
the aggregate of all preceding classes of prudence, and as 
such, certain moral virtues must accompany it while others 
may be lacking.’ One can, for instance, have the knowledge 
of universal propositions or of particular conclusions evident 


39. Ibid. SS: Quarta conclusio est, quod aliqua prudentia tertio modo dicta potest esse 
sine virtute morali, et aliqua non. Hoc patet, quia aliqua talis propositio potest cognosci 
per experientiam acceptam respectu actus alterius hominis, alia non potest evidenter 
cognosci nisi per experientiam actus proprii. 


40. Ibid. TT: Quinta conclusio est, quod prudentia quarto modo dicta qua aliquis dicitur 
prudence quantum ad totum vivere secundum quod includit notitias directivas omnium 


virtutum quae requiruntur ad perfecte vivere hominis, potest esse sine aliquibus virtuti- 
bus, et sine aliquibus non potest esse. 
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by themselves or obtained through experience without having 
the corresponding virtue. But one cannot know the propo- 
sition, for example, "In loving God I have greater delight 
than in loving all temporal things", without having experi- 
enced it, and by experiencing it one must also possess the 
virtue of the love of God. 


In the first conclusion of this last article, Ockham stated 
that no moral virtue or any moral act can exist without some 
kind of prudence. Every moral virtue needs at least a degree 
of prudence. Virtue, for instance, can result, as the pre- 
ceding conclusions have shown, either from the fifth, fourth, 
or from any of the remaining classes of prudence. However, 
inthe sixth conclusion of this article Ockham points out that 
all moral virtues can dispense with prudence in its first and 
second sense“ For in order to elicit a virtuous act, itdoes 
not seem tobe necessary that the immediate directive knowl- 
edge be caused by self-evident propositions, because this 
same knowledge can also be obtained through experience. 


For instance, if someone is grateful to his benefactor, 
then it is not necessary that he has obtained the proposition, 
"One must be grateful to him by whom one has been helped", 
from the universal proposition, 'Every benefactor deserves 
gratitude", but he can consent to the particular proposition 
for the simple reason that he has seen or has experienced 
that this particular man has been good to him. Therefore, 
when it is possible to obtain the same knowledge either by 
means of inference from a universal proposition or through 
experience, then either of the two ways suffices. But if 
evident knowledge of a particular proposition cannot be 
obtained through experience, then this moral virtue cannot 
be acquired unless it is partially caused by prudence in the 
first and second sense.” 


41. Ibid. UU: Sexta conclusio est, quod quaelibet virtus moralis potest esse sine pru- 
dentia primo modo et secundo modo dicta, quia ad hoc quod actus virtuosus eliciatur non 
requiritur quod notitia immediate directiva causetur per propositiones per se notas, quo- 
modo causatur prudentia secundo modo dicta; quia illa eadem notitia potest causari per 
propositiones per se notas vel per experientiam, et sufficit quod altero modorum causetur. 

42. Ibid.: Si tamen notitia evidens alicuius particularis non posset haberi per experi- 


entiam, tunc virtus illa cuius notitia particularis esset directiva requireret necessaric 
prudentiam primo modo et secundo modo, sed non tertio. 
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IV. Summary and Evaluation of Ockham’s Doctrine on 


The Connection of the Virtues 


In the previous pages we have examined and explained 
Ockham's teaching on the connection of the virtues. And 
incidentally, we have touched upon some other important 
points of his ethical philosophy. 


As a result of this study, we must confess that Ockham, 
far from appearing as the destroyer of the medieval tradition, 
reveals himself in all his works as a successful continuator 
of scholasticism. The great Franciscan thinker is atrue son 
of his time and environment. In scholastic method he is not 
different from his predecessors. He never despises the 
extraordinary achievements in theology and philosophy of the 
great scholastics. Yet his love for truth and his well trained 
logical mind forbid him to accept arguments which have no 
demonstrative, or at least probable value, or which have no 
foundation in Holy Scripture or tradition. Ockham shows 
himself always as a man who is independent and critical in 
his thinking, but only for the love of truth. "In matters of 
faith and science," he says, "I am more impressed by one 
evident reason or by an authoritative passage of the Holy 
Scripture correctly understood than by the common chorus 
of mankind. I am not ashamed to be convinced by truth. In 
fact I esteem it most useful to have truth conquer me. But 
I never want to be defeated by the multitude. For 1consider 
as patent heresy the advice of many that I should not oppose 
the multitude. It may, indeed, be read in the sacred utter- 
ances that the multitude, as a rule, errs, andthatvery often 
one solitary man may put all the rest to flight. '"*° 


These few lines are eloquent testimony of the pure in- 
tentions, the manly character, and the independent mind of 
the great Franciscan thinker. Ockham has no intention to 
destroy what great masters have laboriously built up. His 
criticism is not destructive, but its aim is to consolidate 
andtorefine. The Venerabilis Inceptor:is, therefore, a true 
continuator of the scholastic method and he is especially 
faithful to the Franciscan tradition, 


There is alsono ground for seeing inOckham a forerunner 


43. Ockham, De Imp. et Pont. potest., proem. 6. 
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of the Lutheran Reformation. In theology, faith remains 
always his unshaken and unshakeable norm. He clearly 
distinguishes between the realm of faith andreason, theology 
and philosophy. Yet at the same time he is vitally concerned 
with reconciling the facts of revelation with the Aristotelian 
system. Innosense does he create opposition between faith 
and reason nor try to withdraw from revelation all intellectual 
investigation. Reverently and honestly, he analyzes the 
medieval theology anew. His intent is even to free it from 
certain Aristotelian principles which he considers to be 
false and to substitute arguments which are in agreement 
with the true Christian doctrine. In matters of faith, the 
point of departure for Ockham is always the Christian dogma 
and not the religious sentiment or subjective disposition of 
the soul upon which Luther later purported to found the 
Christian life. Ockham, therefore, seems to have nothing 
in common with the so-called Reformation of the sixteenth 
century. He is also far from being a fideist, who destroys 
reason, nor is he a rationalist, who ignores faith. Asatrue 
scholastic theologian, he rigorously follows the methods of 


his time, and his thought gives no indication of those systems 
which originated after the intellectual and religious revo- 
lution. 


Ockham's doctrine on the connection of the virtues is an 
example of this strict scholastic method. It isa work com- 
piled by a man of vivid and deep faith with an equally deep 
and clear logical mind. Ockham, as wesaid, does not break 
with tradition; he knows and respects the opinions of his 
predecessors. Yet he is too critical to accept them without 
personal examination. It is repugnant to him to be a simple 
dilettante who unnecessarily accumulates difficulties, but 
he is ever serious-minded and demanding in his re- 
quirements for a solution to a problem. Nor does it seem 
superfluous to him that even the fundamental doctrines of 
this question be submitted to a crtical examination. Thus 
he discusses the genesis of the habits and of the acts, enumer- 
ates the different senses in which prudence can be taken, 
and distinguishes various grades of the virtues. The dominant 
principle which permeates the entire ethics of Ockham and 
which is the foundation for this discussion is the sovereign 
will of God and the free will of man. 
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All moral actions have their ground in the free will of God. 
If God is absolutely free, then it follows that He can do 
whatever He wants. There can be no act to which He is 
obligated.“ Such being the case, there is no reason why one 
should deny God the power of changing the order of nature 
as well as the moral order. If God has freely established 
this actual order, then it does not seem contradictory to 
assert that He can also freely change it. 


This idea of the absolute freedom of God, who is not 
bound to the moral law, may seem like an admission of 
moral positivism. If God can change the moralorder, there 
is no absolute norm of morality; laws are changeable and 
relative. In fact, Ockham's ethics more than once have been 
labeled relativism.” 


Yet Ockham's accentuation of the sovereignty of God and 
His absolute freedom in regard to all actions is in realitya 
reaction against Aristotelian determinism. The Venerabilis 
Inceptor tried to defend the God of Saint Augustine who is not 
bound by any other law but the law of love and whose principal 


traitis to givefreely. Inhisinsistence onlogic, he may have 
gone too far in drawing consequences from this Augustinian 
conception of God. Yet he had no intention of weakening the 
validity of the moral law. His purpose was to show the 
possibility of such a change in the moral law because of the 
absolute freedom inGod, but he never proclaimed its actual 
existence.” 


Ockham's philosophy of the human will is of basic im- 
portance for ethics in general and for the connection of the 
virtues inparticular. It canbetraced back to St. Augustine's 
idea that the will pervades all things.” 


Since the human will cannot be necessitated by anything 
outside itself, neither by the intellect nor by the ultimate 
end nor by the means which lead to this end, all human 


44. Ockham, Sent. Il, q. 9 F. 


45. Cfr. Anita Garvens, “Die Grundlagen der Ethik W. von Ockham” Franz. Stud. (Dec. 
1934) 407. 


46. Cfr. R. Guelluy, “Philosophie et Théologie chez'Guillaume d’Ockham” (Louvain 
1947) 360 ff. 


47. Augustine, “De civitate Dei,” XIV, 6: Voluntas est quippe in omnibus, immo omnes 
nihil quam voluntas sunt. 
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actions become extremely personal. Man becomes ex- 
clusively responsible for his deeds. There is no other power 
which influences all the actions of man so decisively andso 
deeply as free will. The will affects the innermost depths 
of his soul. While an error of the intellect remains without 
any moral consequences, an error of the will is of vital and 
incalculable importance. A well ordered will is the regulator 
of all the faculties of man. On the contrary, a will which in 
its own choice contradicts right reason is the destroyer of 
order and happiness. All ethical problems, therefore, are 
nothing else but problems of the will. 


The doctrine of the central significance of the will in all 
moral actions has some applications in the prudence-virtue 
relation. Ockham does not denythat every true moral virtue 
implies some kind of prudence. However, itis not necessary 
that every kind of prudence be connected with and accompa- 
nied by moral virtues. It may happen, as has been pointed 
out in the previous pages, that prudence remains deprived 
entirely of all virtuous acts and habits. 


Ockham's doctrine on the connection of the moral virtues 
among themselves and their connection with the theological 
virtues does not greatly differ from that of his predecessors 
of the thirteenth century. With Durandus de Sancto Portiano 
and Duns Scotus, Ockham admits a connection of the moral 
virtues only in a very general sense, namely, in so far as 
all can be traced back to some general conditions. These 
general conditions are for Durandus as well as for Scotus 
the cardinal virtues of prudence, justice, fortitude and 
temperance. Ockham sees them in the propositions which 
have been acquired through experience and in self-evident 
propositions of the practicalintellect. As regards the perfect 
moral virtues all agree in saying that some kind of dispositive 
influence must be admitted, at least to the extent that one 
perfect moral virtue inclines a person towards acts which 
are able to produce another virtue. 


For the rest Ockham does not differ greatly from his 
immediate predecessors except that he is more precise 
and given to many more distinctions. 


OTHMAR SUK, O.F.M. 
Curitiba, Brazil. 





NEWMAN’S PSYCHOLOGICAL DISCOVERY: 
THE ILLATIVE SENSE 


I. Introduction 


lt is a tragical fact that genius is often misunderstood. 


WuereEas men of mediocre talents will succeed remarkably 
and become well-known and esteemedin many circles, genius 
often stands onapinnacle, not tobe reached by other mortals, 
and its voice does not reach the ears of the crowd. Its world- 
wide visions are distrusted, its prophetic warnings are 
sneered at and scorned, its achievements are neglected and 
ignored. 


In his long, long life John Henry Newman had to pay the 
debt of genius and suffered from mistrust and contempt, 


from neglect and misunderstanding. 


The sad story of his failures is too often told and too much 
stressed tobe repeated here. Everyone knows how he lived 
under a cloud for years and years. Everyone knows that the 
cloud has been lifted and understanding has followed. Every- 
one knows that prejudices are vanishing one by one and that 
his greatness is being recognized in almost all quarters. 
Indeed, his ideas may be said to be conquering the world. 
Fifty years, we are told, is the noviciate for immortality. 
These fifty years have past now and we see Newman's vener- 
able figure rising in the glory of immortality. 


Among the prejudices which have not yet been removed 
there is one that may last longest because of the difficulty 
of the subject, viz. the great distrust of his philosophical 
discovery, the illative sense, the kernel of his Essay in aid 
of a Grammar of Assent. 


From the time that Father Harper opened his lengthy attack 
on Newman's theory of knowledge, in May 1870, up to our 
times, various objections have been raised against his illa- 
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tive sense.’ 


Even today one may meet learned people who think New- 
man's views on this subject absurd. Among those who in- 
tensely admire Newman's other works there are several 
who take exception to the Grammar of Assent. 


As a matter of fact it must be granted that the Grammar 
of Assent is a very difficult book. One of the greatest au- 
thorities on the subject, the Oratorian, Father Bacchus, 
once expressed it in these words: 


According to outward appearances the Grammar of Assent is one 
of the most obscure books that has ever been written. Distinguished 
philosophers have been known openly to avow that they could make 
nothing of it, and, without being so outspoken, its critics betray the 
same sense of obscurity by the eagerness with which they fasten 
upon irrelevant side issues when discussing it, and by the vague, 
non-committal character of their utterances... His readers are not 
prepared for originality on so large a scale.” 


Scarcely has any book been written that required an intro- 
duction more than the Grammar of Assent, but not evena 
few lines are there to be found by way of a preface. 


The object of these articles is to set forth Newman's 
doctrine on the illative sense, to make his views of episte- 
mology better understood, to prevent further. misunder- 
standings and to give a clear introduction to the Grammar 
of Assent. 


1. Among the most conspicuous are: Fr. Thomas Harper, “Dr. Newman’s Essay in aid 
of a Grammar of Assent,” The Month (1870), May, June, July, August, October, November 
and December. 


J.W. Blakesley, “English Catholics and English Ultramontanism,” The Times, (April 
21, 1870). 


Anonymous, Review of Newman’s Grammar of Assent, The Edinburgh Review, 270 
(October 1870), 382 ff. 


Sydney Herbert Mellone, Leaders of Religious Thought in the 19th Century, (Edin- 
burgh and London 1902). 


E. Baudin, “La Philosophie de Foi chez Newman”, (Montligeon 1906). Published -also 
in Revue de Philosophie VIII (1906), 571-598; IX (1906), 20-25, 253-285, 373-390. 


See also Bishop Hedley’s opinion quoted in: J.F. Cronin’s Cardinal Newman: His 
Theory of Knowledge, (Washington 1935), 80. 


Floris Delattre, “La Pensée de Newman” (Paris 1914), 30. 
C. Bonnegent, La Theorie de Certitude dans Newman (Paris 1920). 
2. “How to read the Grammar of Assent”, The Month, 143 (1924), 106. 
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When Newman was working on his "Grammar" he told 
Henry Wilberforce that he did not know what to think of it: 
"As to what I have done, I cannot tell if it is a Truism, a 
Paradox, or a Mare's nest".° This thought was not en- 
couraging. The same idea was expressed in a letter to 
Charles Meynell,’ in whichhe said: "You willbe sadly disap- 
pointed in my 'illative sense', which is a grand word for a 
common thing"'. Those statements might make some think 
that after all this illative sense is not worth enlarging on. 
And if one considers that the illative sense is merely our 
faculty of natural reasoning, which makes us draw sound 
conclusions about real things though we are unable to express 
the full trend of thoughts which warrant theseinferences, — 
or in other words that the illative sense is but common sense 
insofar as itis able to know this concrete world in a natural 
and more or less direct way, i.e. without formal syllogisms, 
— then the discouragement increases and one would like to 
put the Grammar of Assent on the shelf as useless or anti- 
quated or even worse. 


This, however, would seem a great injustice to Newman's 
elaborate treatise on the illative sense. The following con- 
siderations may help to explain my meaning. 


One of the foundations of Newman's doctrine is his dis- 
tinction between the real and the notional, between things 
and notions, between concrete truths and abstract notions. 
Again and again he returns to this distinction and he empha- 
sizes the fact that he wants to speak of the concrete, the 
real, and only about the notional and the abstract as far as 
necessary to illustrate his ideas about the real and the 
concrete. More frequently and more emphatically than any 
other author who writes on epistemology Newman insists 
on the importance of the concrete and the real in our lives. 
He shows how little we are influenced by abstractions and 
notions. Lifeisfor action. This holds good both in the natural 
and in the supernatural world. Action, however, does not 
originate fron: mere notions but from a living, concrete 
image in our minds, the vivid representation of real things. 
This is the reason why he encourages the development of 


3. The Life of John Henry Cardinal Newman, (London 1913), new impression; II, 248. 


4. Letter dated Nov. 17, 1869, by P. Dr. Zeno, O.F.M. Cap. Published in Newman’s 
leer over het menselijk denken, (Nijmegen 1943), 289. 
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what he calls real apprehension and real assent. Of course 
these terms need explaining. But the explanation will show 
his great merit in throwing a clear light on the paramount 
importance of the real and the concrete. This doctrine has 
its echo and is confirmed by the writings of the modern 
existentialists. Indeed, one would not be surprised if these 
philosophers were indirectly indebted to Newman or if they 
thought that parts of their theories were already to be found 
in Newman's Grammar of Assent. 


Then, who has drawn attention to the spontaneous and 
personal character of human thinking on concrete matters 
as Newman did while writing about the illative sense? Many 
may feel inclined to mistrust such modes of thinking on 
account of their subjectivity and of the amount of irrationality 
which seems to be implied in them. Newman shows us under 
what conditions spontaneous thought and reasoning is reliable 
and why its conclusions are justified and objective. 


This doctrine of the illative sense teaches us how to judge 


of our own convictions and how to find the means of urging 
them gently but firmly on others. It explains the innumerable 
universally received prejudices, the almost irresistible 
power of such methods of propaganda as we have witnessed 
from the Nazis, and the mighty influence of living, revo- 
lutionary ideas. It could be of great consequence when adapted 
to educational problems. 


One wonders whether so many victims would have fallen 
to the heresy of Modernism, — a movement foreseen, pre- 
dicted, resisted by Newman if his doctrine of the illative 
sense had been better known and understood. Modernism 
was based on Agnosticism as its negative foundation. This 
special sort of scepticism arose in the nineteenth century 
when the scientists seemed to work miracles only by applying 
mathematics to sciences. It was the strict mathematical 
mode of reasoning which caused a revolution in many de- 
partments of human knowledge. The scientists, however, 
desired the same methods and the same mathematical 
certainty in religious subjects. But actually, the evidences 
of religion seemed to them weak and insufficient as compared 
to those which they used in order to prove their own as- 
sertions, which had led to so many inventions. Their confi- 
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dence inreligion as arevealed doctrine began to waver when 
they observed that their strict tests could not be applied to 
the theses of religion without shaking its foundations. This 
made them sceptics in religion and they tried to escape 
absolute atheism by inventing the doctrines of Modernism. 
But if they had known the qualities of human thinking as 
explained by Newman, if they had seen the distinction between 
the abstract character of their sciences and the concrete 
character of human thought in concrete matters, if theyhad 
understood that the illative faculty of the human mind pene- 
trates the concrete world and attains truth often without 
recognizable arguments although by means of justified natur - 
al inferences, which are not tobe expressed bysyllogisms in 
the proper sense of the word, then, perhaps, many of them 
would not have miserably lost their faith and taken refuge 
in the most pernicious of ail heresies. 


If it were fully realized how powerful and penetrating the 
influence of the illative sense is as regards the proofs and 
arguments in defense of revelation, it would highly enhance 
the value of apologetics. Paperlogic, as Newman would call 
it, gives us but the framework of the living workings of our 
minds, notthe complete, intricate system of thoughts which 
underlie this verbal argumentation. If we consider con- 
version from the natural point of view, irrespective of the 
indispensible influence of grace, it is not skill in argu- 
mentative science but the exercise of a living faculty of the 
individual intellect addressing the entire personality which 
convinces inquirers. This fact would lead all authors on 
apologetics to an appreciation and cultivation of this faculty 
in those whom they want to convince. They would endeavor 
to address the whole person and not merely the intellect 
through giving this the first and foremost place in problems 
about truth and falsehood. They would direct their efforts 
to the mental and moral preparation of the person to whom 
they are trying to show the objectivity of our religion and not 
merely rely on clever and clear-cut arguments and evi- 
dences. In this way they would cultivate the illative faculties 
of those persons and lead them to a perfect understanding 
of the foundations of our religion. 


This is but a meagre and probably very unsatisfactory 
description of some of the advantages arising from the study 
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of Newman's illative sense. Only a full treatment of every 
aspect of this faculty will justify this eulogy. 


What, then, are exactly the subjects we should like to 
deal with? 


The first question to be solvedis the problem: What made 
John Henry Newman write his treatise on the illative sense? 
The answer will give a key to a better understanding. 


The next problem is the jstatus questionis: What does he 
mean precisely by the illative sense? 


Thirdly, we should like to consider the meaning of several 
of his other terms, which are misleading because he invests 
them with meanings of his own, independent of those found 
in philosophical handbooks of his and our times. Thus we 
shall inquire into the meaning of syllogism and logic, of 
demonstration and mediate perception, of antecedent proba- 
bilities and arguments a posteriori, of universal and gener- 
als, of notions and things, etc. Several problems connected 
with these ideas, willbe dealt with, e.g. Newman's doctrine 
on the reality of 'universals" and on the value of human 
knowledge; further his standpoint towards scepticism and 
idealism. All these notions are especially considered in 
their relation to the illative sense. 


Fourthly, attention will be drawn to Newman's theories 
about the human faculties of cognition and volition. The part, 
which, according to Newman, the faculties of cognition take 
in human mental life is to be considered in connection with 
the illative sense. Here the problem whether Newman was 
an intellectualist or a voluntarist must be treated. 


Fifthly, Newman's doctrine on truth and certitude requires 
a minute consideration. What is Newman's test for discerning 
truth from falsehood? What are we to think about Newman's 
peculiar notion of certitude, viz. assent after reflection or 
"complex assent" as he calls it? By means of an elaborate 
psychological analysis of certitude he tries to prove the 
accuracy of his definition. An exact notion of what he means 
by assent, realandnotional, is essential for a proper under - 
standing of his arguments. Strong stress is laid on his 
conviction that assent andinference are quite distinct mental 
acts, the former being an unconditional acceptance of a 
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proposition, the latter a conditional one. Aclear conception 
of these definitions is of the utmost importance. The points 
which will remain for discussions are material certitude, 
moral and practical certitude, certainty, doubt, probability 
and lastly certitude in relation to religious faith. 


After these preliminaries it will be possible, sixthly, to 
follow the arguments which prove the existence of an illative 
sense. In the Grammar at least thirteen arguments are to 
be found. 


Lastly, it might be useful to give a survey of the opinions 
of those who oppose the illative sense. This will make it 
clear how Newman's theories were misrepresented and how 
these authors wrongly applied their own ideas to histerms. 
On the other hand, the more favorable criticisms confirm 
andillustrate his doctrines by giving them a fair treatment. 


Il. The Origin of the GRAMMAR OF ASSENT 


One of the most remarkable and conspicuous things of 
Newman's life is the unity and consistency of his objectives 
and thoughts, of his aims and ideas. 


As soon as his religious life turnedreal, active and strong, 
after his "conversion" ini816, he had henceforward only one 
ideal: the fulfillment of God's will in all circumstances of 
his career. 


The words he wrote tohis brother Francis during the Long 
Vacation of 1820 regarding his approaching examination — he 
wanted to win first class honors — contain the continuous 
motive of all he did and said: "If it be possible, o Lord, let 
me succeed .... but Thouknowstallthings, and I am a fool 
before Thee. Therefore Thy will, not mine be done."'° Of 
course, persons and events tried again and again to turn 
him away from this high ideal, and at one time they were 
onafair way to success, but illness and bereavement opened 


his eyes,° and he went on, always following the kindly light 
of God's will wherever it led him. 


5. From Private Memoranda 1816-1826 (not published). 


6. Apologia (standard edition Longmans), 14. 
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His religious bent and his failure in the Schools made him 
give his attention to the Church. He became a clergyman, 
but one of a special stamp: full of idealism, desirous of 
putting into practice the truths of religion, anxious to defend 
the Church against unbelief, indifference, and rationalism, 
eager to attack all forms of hypocrisy and formalism. Thus 
he became the mighty champion of revealed truth. 


Especially in the early thirties Newman felt angry and 
uneasy as to the prospects of the Anglican Church.’ Political 
events in England clearly showed how many people and lost 
their belief in revelation, their respect for religion, their 
love of God's word. Many people no longer realized that God 
had manifested Himself to man and that the Church was in 
duty bound to preserve this revelation and to teach every 
human creature the whole truth, doctrines as well as com- 
mandments. He saw the Church as the concrete representa- 
tive of things invisible, andthis Church was in great danger. 
God's word was in great danger. The fulfillment of God's 
will was in great danger. 


This was the ultimate reason why he started the Oxford 
Movement. As early as 1827, he had begun a systematic 
study of the Fathers of the Church. He was convinced from 
a boy that they wouldteach him the pure Christian doctrines, 
primitive Christianity, Christ's will and commandments. 
In 1839, however, this study made him doubt the viewpoint 
of the Anglican Church.*® He had always believed that this 
Church was the true one, founded by Christ and through His 
almighty power preserved till the nineteenth century in 
spite of its imperfections, failings and sins. His doubts 
grew, and at length he became certain that the Anglican 
Church was wrong and Rome, right. Consequently he felt 
that he had to leave the Anglican community and join the 
Catholic Church, unless he wished to be disobedient to God's 
will and to imperil his soul. But this step cost him many 
heroic acts. 


As a Catholic priest he saw how the influences which 
threatened to bring about the destruction of the Anglican 
Church tried to sap the foundations of the Catholic Church 


7. Ibid., 33. 
8. Ibid., 89, 114 ff. 
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as well. With the same quiet but energetic eagerness, he 
wanted to do his utmost to prevent their success. Hence he 
accepted the superhuman task of founding a Catholic Uni- 
versity at Dublin’ where he hoped to defend the Catholic 
Religion on a philosophical basis and meet the most vital 
problem of the times, viz. how — account being’ taken of all 
fresh discoveries and all scientific developments — a 
thoroughly liberal education could be possible for Catholics 
while remaining true to tradition and loyal to ecclesiastical 
authority. When several of the Irish bishops, especially the 
chief supporter of the University scheme, Dr. Cullen, proved 
to have quite different educational ideals and consequently 
effective cooperation became impossible, Newman was 
to leave Dublin to abandon his hopes. 


Then he gave his energy to another task imposed upon himby 
Cardinal Wiseman: a new English version of the Scriptures. 7 
He intended to write the introduction himself. This was to be 
an apologetic work which would counteract the rationalistic 
propaganda of the age. But this also proved a failure on 
account of apathy from high quarters, and these circum- 
stances forced himtolay aside the revision of hisintroduction. 


Now he hoped to be of use for the Catholic cause by ac- 
cepting the invitation of undertaking the editorship of the 
Rambler. This periodical aimed at making Catholic intel- 
lectuals familiar with the trend of modern science. After 
editing afew numbers he was asked by his bishop, Dr. Ulla- 
thorne, to stop the Review, as the bishops did not like the 
spirit and the tone of many of the contributions. He did so 
at once, although very sad at heart. 


When in 1862 he had become the collaborator of the Home 
and Foreign Review, Which succeeded to the Rambler, and 
which professed the same ideals, he was disappointed once 
more. It startled the bishops and all Catholics so that he 
could not possibly continue giving his name to the quarterly, 
and he had gradually to withdraw. It distressed him that 


9. W. Ward, The Life of John Henry Cardinal Newman (new impression, 1913), I, 275- 
276, 310 ff. 


10. Ibid., 418-428. 
11. /bid., 417-418, 437 ff. 479 ff. 
12. [bid., 537 ff. 
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Catholic intellectual England should have to repudiate a 
unique periodical which pursued objects so dear to his heart, 
the reconciliation of faith andreason, the confrontation of the 
results of modern scientific research with the doctrines. of 
the Church, the adjustment of the respective claims of reve- 
lation and secular knowledge. He knew how disastrous the 
consequences would be if no adequate solution were to be 
found and the English Catholics were to be afraid of the 
development of science. He foresaw that many would fall 
away and join the enemy camp. 


When writing his Apologia, he availed himself of the oppor—- 
tunity to state his views on the subject without hurting men 
like Ward, Manning andothers who were of quite a different 
opinion. He pointed out the dangers of the times and the 
intellectual needs of the Church. Kingsley had attacked papal 
infallibility and denounced as slavish the Catholic intellect. 
Newman explained how infallibility was no obstacle for living 
thought but only a preservative against excesses in dis- 
cussions about dogma and doctrines of the faith. It was indi- 
vidual thinking which had often brought about the development 
of dogma. The controversies of the theological schools had 
been its preparation. The divines had first compared new 
theories and propositions to the depositum of faith. Only 
after long and sometimes fiery debates and after intense 
study of all the aspects of the new theories, the Church 
spoke her decisive word and proposed a new dogma, which 
was often but the received conclusion of the foregoing argu- 
ments. The whole process often took centuries, during which 
the ecclesiastical authorities as such did not interfere in the 
discussions at all.” 


At the same time Newman became aware of another oppor- 
tunity for realizing some of his high ideals. The scheme of 
a Catholic University in Ireland for the Catholic youths of 
England had come to nothing. The Protestant Universities 
of England would be dangerous for their faith. Newman 
thought of a compromise by founding an Oratory at Oxford 
as acentre for Catholic undergraduates. This centre should 
keep them from rationalistic influences, give them the 
Catholic complement of their studies and provide them with 
the spiritual guidance they needed. By living at Oxford New- 

13. Apologia, 258-269; Ward op. cit. Il, 36 ff. 
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man could keep in contact with modern scientific research 
and its results and would be able to explain the Catholic 
doctrine in relation to new discoveries. His bishop supported 
his scheme and Newman started the necessary preparations. 
He bought the grounds and collected money. But then, the 
party who thought these plans dangerous as propagating 
what was called mixed education influenced the ecclesiastical 
authorities, who according to instructions from Rome for- 
bade Catholics to send their sons to Protestant Universities, 
and thus Newman's plans and ideals were frustrated again. "* 


Since the Catholics of Oxford were badly in need of thorough 
spiritual assistance, Bishop Ullathorne asked Newman in 
1866 to establish an Oratory at Oxford. Newman could not 
refuse. He hoped to exert strong influence on the University 
again by explaining Catholic truth from the pulpit. This would 
counteract the powerful liberalistic tendencies and the great 
religious indifference at the University and might ultimately 
result in another Oxford Movement. But his opponents pointed 
out in Rome that Newman's presence at Oxford would work 
like a magnet on the young Catholic aristocracy. Conse- 
quently he was forbidden to reside there himself, and thus 
the second Oxford scheme came to nought together with his 
ideals. By this time he thought he had come to the endofhis 
activities.’ 


The subject, however, of Faith and Reason kept haunting 
him. He was aware how it lay at the bottom of Liberalism 
and Rationalism. It was like a weight on his conscience, as 


he expressed it to Aubrey de Vere.*® He knew how many were 


kept back from religion and the Church owing to wrong notions 
about this problem. His life-long wish andambition to defend 
and propagate the truth of revelation and to do the will of 
God, who had given him special gifts for this work, ledhim 
on and made him consider the writing of a great study on the 
relation between faith andreason. He hadalready taken many 
notes for it, which represented the thoughts of a whole life- 
time. But he could not succeed in starting to write the book 
so dear to his heart. As he expressed it himself, he felt he 
had somethingto say, yet, whenever he made anattempt, the 

14. Ward op. cit. Il, 47 ff. 

15. Ibid. 121 ff. 

16. Ibid. 273. 
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sight he saw vanished, plunging into a thicket, curling itself 
up like a hedgehog, or changing colors like a chameleon. 
While at Glion in Switzerland in 1866, a sudden thought which 
gave him the clue came to his mind. This he immediately 
wrote down; for back in England, he could work it out.” 


These were the mediate or historical preparations to the 
writing of the Grammar of Assent. Apart from the fact that 
W.G. Ward used to urge him to write a book as a sequel to 
the University Sermons, his first study ofthe problem, there 
were three reasons which may be called the immediate 
motives. 


Firstly, he wanted to explain the fact that simple, un- 
educated people could believe in the truths of religion in a 
rational way without any knowledge of the arguments. "If I 
wrote a new work" he saidina latter to Dr. Charles Meynell, 
"it would be on the popular, practical and personal evidence 
of Christianity, —i.e., as contrasted to the scientific, and 
its object would be to show that a given individual, high or 
low, has as much right (has as real rational grounds) to be 
certain, as a learned theologian who knows the scientific 
evidence. "’® 


Theological textbooks often solved the difficulty connected 
with the grounds of the faith of the uneducated by referring 
to arguments which were called respectively sufficient, or 
satisfactory for their own limited intellects. In his Uni- 
versity Sermons Newman had tried to give a solution by 
suggesting that the faith of the simple involved a semi- 
conscious share in the wisdom of the Church as a whole.” 
In another sermon he had already pointed out that those people 
seemed to have evidence which was apparently inadequate to 
its purpose, but this was no proof of real weakness or im- 
perfection in their reasonings.”’ Calling this evidence implicit 
reasoning, he wished to describe in a more extensive way 
the implicit workings of the human mind in uneducated people 
and how these subconscious processes led them to objective 

17. "Ibid. 245. 

18. Ibid. 243; cfr. Essay on Development of Christian Doctrine (standard edition 
Longmans), 327-330. 

19. University Sermons (edition Longmans), 278 ff.: “Wisdom as Contrasted with Faith 
and Bigotry.” 

20. Ibid. 212. 
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conclusions. 


The faculty of the mind for implicit reasoning was called 
by him-—in an appendix to the Grammar of Assent —an 
organon investigandi, and, ashesays himself, amainreason 
for his writing this book was, as far as he could, todescribe 
this organon investigandi whichhe thought tobe the true one. ™ 
He expressed this in his journal notes of January 12, 1860 
as follows: 


I would affirm that faith must rest on reason, nay, even in the case 
of children, and of the most ignorant and dull peasant, wherever faith 
is living and loving; and of course in a great many other cases bé- 
sides. I start then with a deep conviction that that is the case on 
which the objection I am to answer bases itself; viz., that faith not 
only ought to rest upon reasons as its human basis, but does rest 
and cannot but so rest, if it deserves the name of faith. And my task 
is to elicit and show to the satisfaction of others what these grounds _ 
of reason are, 


Secondly, he wanted to show that even educated people, — 
theologians not excluded, — ultimately base their faith not 
on the syllogisms of the textbooks, but on personal reasonings 
and implicit workings of the mind, which cannot be adequately 
put into words. He strongly felt the necessity to make this 
understood because many good Catholics cherished wrong 
ideas on this point. They did not see that they were moving 
in a vicious circle when they accepted the proofs of religion 
on the word of the Church while those proofs were supposed 
to establish the authority of the same Church. If anybody 
examined the value and adequacy of those grounds, he seemed 
to admit doubts against the faith. As Wilfrid Ward tells us, 
even so able a manas Cardinal Wiseman was not wholly free 
from this confusion of thought, which appeared in a conver- 
sation between the Cardinal, W.G. Ward and Newmanin 1859, 
when Newman clinched the matter and somewhat staggered 
the Cardinal with the question: "Then, pray, your Eminence, 
what is the difference between faith and prejudice?"” Hence 
Newman wished to explain how faith has its human grounds 
not in the well-known proofs of the theological handbooks, 
but in the real and full proofs of the mind itself, consisting 


21. Apologia, 499. 
22. Published by Przywara in Stimmen der Zeit, 112 (1927), 434. 
23. Ward, op, cit. Il, 244-245. 
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in its various implicit reasonings, of which the paper-logic 
of the textbooks is only a bare skeleton. 


The third reason why he contemplate i a great work about 
the illative sense, was the attitude of mind of honest un- 
believers,among whom William Froude™seems to have been 
first in his thoughts. This mental attitude was connected 
with the development of sciences and the policy of most 
theologians who did not pay sufficient attention to the new 
discoveries. The ordinary handbooks of Catholic apologetics 
contained the evidences of Christianity, explained in the old 
traditional way and putting forth arguments as conclusive 
which in reality were not. Serious non-Catholics and un- 
believers could not see the cogency of the logic contained in 
those proofs which left many questions unanswered and many 
aspects neglected. The mode of theological reasoning did 
not resemble the rigid demonstrative methods which they 
required for the validity of their scientific conclusions. 
Though derived from deep thinkers those evidences had not 
been adapted to the needs of the times. New objections were 
not understood and theologians used to reject them disdainful- 
ly. They could admit no perplexity of intellect which was not 
directly and immediately wilful because their proofs were 
convincing and their arguments were demonstrations. But 
Newman knew the minds of many of them and how sincere 
they were.” He was intimately acquainted with persons who 
tried to obtain religious convictions and did not reach the 
conclusion that the Catholic faith was the only true faith, 
but onthe contrary became rationalists and sceptics because 
they reasoned logically.”* All this tried Newman and made 
him want to solve these difficult problems. 


So after his tour through Switzerland in 1866, he began 
his book and slowly completed it so that it could be published 
in the summer of 1870. He modestly considered it merely a 
contribution to the solving of the problem of assent in matters 


of faith. Therefore he entitledit: An Essay in aid of a Grammar 
Pas 


of Assen 
24. See Gordon Huntington Harper Cardinal Newman and William Froude, 30, 116-126; 
Ward op. cit. Il, 586 ff. 465. 
25. Ward op. cit. I, 244. 
26. Grammar of Assent (standard edition Longmans) 496; Apologia, 198. 
27. Ward op. cit. Il, 266. 
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Ill. Newman’s Book on The Illative Sense 


Although Newman's doctrine on the illative sense may be 
found in the University Sermons when he speaks about implicit 
and explicit reason,” it is the Grammar of Assent in which 
he has fully developed his ideas on this faculty. Therefore 
the Grammar of Assent willbethe main source of this study, 
andit would seem right first to give a survey of the book as 
an introduction. 


Newman's trend of thought was as follows: He wanted to 
show the psychological basis of an act of faith — in other 
words, the natural elements of belief to the exclusion of the 
element of grace or supernatural influences. An act of faith, 
then, is the unconditional acceptance of a true proposition 
on the authority of God Himself. In other words, itis certi- 
tude. Now, certitude is created by several factors, among 
which reason takes the lead. Not only our reasoning faculties, 
but the whole mind, all human faculties cooperate to obtain 
conclusions. Newman calls this mode of reasoning inference. 
With the utmost accuracy and acuteness he analyzes the act 
of inference. 


Inference may be strictly syllogistic, as for example, 
formal inference. Generally, however, it is impossible to 
put every inference into words, as it can be a very compli- 
cated act of the human mind. In view of this, Newman speaks 
of what he calls informal inference. Now the faculty of our 
minds which reaches conclusions that are certain goes by 
the name of the illative sense, i.e., a sense of concluding, 
as the Latin "inferre",, from which the adjective "illative" is 
derived, means "to conclude". It appears from this that 
Newman makes a distinction between certitude and inference. 
Consequently he treats those acts of the mind separately. 


Certitude, however, is a kind of assent. Hence he has to 
explain what assent is and what is the difference between 
inference and assent. Many had identified inference and 
assent. According to their opinion the logic of an argument 
or the conclusiveness of a proposition was synonymous with 
its truth, and as there were degrees of inference, there were 
also degrees of assent. His doctrine, however, was that 


inference is the conditional acceptance of a proposition, 
28. Sermon XIII. 
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whereas assent is the unconditional acceptance. ”” 


Assent is divided into several kinds: simple and complex 
assent, notional andrealassent. Real assent is of the highest 
importance because its object is the concrete, and concrete 
matters fill our lives far more than abstract notions. They 
are the department of the illative sense so that the illative 
sense is especially connected with real assent. 


Assent to a proposition supposes apprehension of the 
proposition. There is no assent to a proposition without some 
knowledge of its meaning. The apprehension of the propo- 
sition may be notional or real. 


Since the apprehension has a proposition as its object, 
Newman commences with a chapter on propositions. These 
are the contents viewed "in ordine intentionis;" but "in ordine 
executionis, '' Newman follows the reverse order. 


His first chapter deals with the modes of holding and 
apprehending propositions.*® Next he treats the problem as 
to what extent we must apprehend a proposition in order to 


be able to give it assent.** Then he goes on about notional 


andreal apprehension, which leads him to notional and real 
assent.” In these chapters he continually insists on the im- 
portance of real apprehension and real assent in connection 
with certitude and with our actions. He concludes this first 
part of his book with an application of his theories to our 
religious certitudes.”* 


The second part opens with a lengthy and deep exposition 
of the question of what assent is, why it does not admit of 
degrees and how there is a distinction between simple and 
complex assent.** He shows that certitude is complex assent, 
and he gives the characteristics of certitude.* After this he 
examines the question whether there exists an instrument 


29. This he called the key of his book. Ward, Life II, 245-246. 
30. 3 ff. 

31. 13 ff. 

32. 36 ff. 

33. 98. ff. 

34. 167 ff. 

35. 195 ff. 
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to obtain certitude automatically. ys Logic proves to have a 
negative value only.” But the instrument he finds is nothing 
but the spontaneous, subtle workings of the minditself, which 
cannot be adequately expressed in words, and whichhe calls 
informal inference,*or natural inference,*® while the illative 
sense is the faculty which directs these workings.” After a 
description of the arguments which convince us of the ex- 
istence of sucha faculty,” of the nature of the illative sense, * 
and of its range,’ he finishes his book by confronting his ideas 
with our knowledge of natural and revealed religion.“ 


In this way he hoped to have shown how the uneducated 
may possess a reasonable belief in matters of religion; how 
even educated and learned men derive their certitude in 
religious convictions not only from the logic of the arguments, 
but especially from the working of the illative sense; how 
the illative sense is strongly connected with personality or 
personal characteristics so that it need not necessarily be 
insincerity which causes unbelief or scepticism. 


Several times Newman insisted on the fact that he did not 


want to write on metaphysics.** He only wanted to speak about 
things as he found them. He relates what close observation 
of facts had taught him about our methods of reasoning in 
order to become certain. He considered his book a con- 
versational essay, not a didactic treatise.“ He hoped that 
other people would treat the metaphysical side of the problem. 


He was convinced, however, that he had done what he 
could, and that he would not be able to improve his work, 
even if he spent much more time on it. The Grammar'had 
been a great trial to him. It had caused him more strain 


36. 259 ff. 

37. 263 ff. 

38. 288 ff. 

39. 330 ff. 

40. 343 ff. 

41. 346 ff. 

42. 353 ff. 

43. 360 ff. 

44. 384 ff. 

45. Cfr. Grammar of Assent, 344. 
46. Ward, Life Il, 266. 
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than any other book he had written before.” Before he 
published it, he was not certain at all of a good reception: 
"Our theological philosophers," he wrote to Henry Wilber- 
force, "are like the old nurses who wrap the unhappy infant 
in swaddling bands and boards — put a lot of blankets over 
him — and shut the windows that not a breath of fresh air 
may come to his skin as if he were not healthy enough to bear 
wind and water in due measure. They move in a groove, 
and will not tolerate anyone who does not move in the same. " “ 
After Dr. Meynell, whom Newman had asked to revise the 
Grammar, had written approvingly about the book, he 
ventured to publish it.*° Against all criticisms, however, the 
following words, which Newman wrote after Father Harper's 
lengthy papers against the Grammar of Assent, still hold 
good: "Let those who think I ought to be answered, those 
Catholics, first master the great difficulty, the great 
problem and then, if they don't like my way of meeting it 
find another; syllogizing won't meet it. we 


IV. What is the Illative Sense? 


In order to understand Newman's theories it may be use- 
ful to extract the kernel of the Grammar of Assent, i.e. to 
epitomize his doctrine on the illative sense, as much as 
possible in Newman's own words. This will reveal the 
doctrine's weak points and the plausibility of many ob- 
jections to it. 


1. Newman’s Problem 


The problem of the origin of an act of faith forms only 
part of a still wider problem: How are we justified in being 
certain about very many concrete facts which are neither 
self-evident nor demonstrated. As examples of concrete 
facts Newman gives such propositions as these: Great 
Britain is an island." "One day I shall die." ''The Catholic 
religion is the true one."' We are perfectly certain of these 


47. Ibid. Il, 262. 
48. Ibid. Il, 254. 


49. The correspondence between Newman and Meynell has been published partly by 
Ward, Life Il, 243-261, partly by the author of this study in “Newman’s leer over het men- - 
selijk denken” (Nijmegen 1943), 264-295. 


50. Ward, Life II, 270. 
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concrete facts although they are not self-evident, nor have 
they been proved like mathematical conclusions. Here is 
the problem expressed in his own characteristic terminology: 


The problem which I have undertaken is that of ascertaining how 
it comes to pass that a conditional act leads to an unconditional.™ 


And still more clearly: 


I have thought it incumbent on me to illustrate the intellectual process 
by which we pass from conditional inference to unconditional assent.@ 


2. Logic an Unsatisfactory Way to Certitude. 


The way to this perfect certitude about concrete matters, 
according to Newman, is not logic. He means by logic: 
arguments, expressed in words, or strictly syllogistic 
reasoning. Employing a variety of terms he repeats the 
thesis: We do not become certain by logic: 


The conclusiveness of a proposition is not synonymous with its 
truth.53 Mere argument is not the measure of assent.™ Certitude is not 


a passive impression made upon the mind from without, by argumentative 
compulsion. > 


The reasons which led him to this conclusion will be 
given later. Here follow some passages which summarize 
his arguments: 


Experience leads by syllogisms only to probabilities.® I wish it 
then observed... how impotent is logic or any reasonings which can 
be thrown into language, to deal with these indispensable first princi- 
ples.” Reason never bids us to be certain except on an absolute proof; 
and such a proof can never be furnished to us by the logic of words.™® 
As to logic its chain of conclusions hangs loose at both ends; both 
the point from which the proof should start, and the points at which it 
should arrive, are beyond its reach; it comes short both of first princi- 
ples and of concrete issues. Even its most elaborate exhibitions fail 
to represent adequately the sum-total of considerations by which an 
individual mind is determined in its judgment of things; even its most 
careful combinations made to bear on a conclusion want that steadiness 

51. Grammar, p. 259. 
52. Ibid., p. 329. 
53. Ibid., p. 190. 
54. Ibid., p. 197. 
55. Ibid., p. 344. 
56. Ibid., p. 343. 
57. Ibid., p. 272. 
58. Ibid., p. 345. 
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of aim which is necessary for hitting it. As I said when I began, thought 
is too keen and manifold, its sources are too remote and hidden, its 
path too personal, delicate and circuitous, its subject-matter too various 
and intricate, to admit of the trammels of any language, of whatever 
subtlety and of whatever compass.” 


For this reason Newman strongly objects to the place 
often given logic in attaining certitude. He says: 


Instead of devising, what cannot be, some sufficient science of 
reasoning which may compel certitude in concrete conclusions, there 
is nothing left us but to confess that there is no ultimate test of truth 
besides the testimony born to the truth by the mind itself.© 


Hence he calls logic ''the formulas and contrivances of 
language. ""® 


3. We Want Another Faculty 


Perfect certitude in concrete matters does not originate 
from logic but from the illative sense. This faculty explains 
our unconditional assent after conditional inference; it is 
the basis of our absolute certitude as regards the truth of 
the Catholic religion: 


What is called reasoning is often only a peculiar and personal mode 
of abstraction ..... It is a power of looking at things in some particular 
aspect, and of determining their internal and external relations thereby, 
and according to the subtlety and versatility of their gift, are men able 
to read what comes before them justly, variously and fruitfully. Hence, 
too, it is, that in our intercourse with others, in business and family 
matters, in social and political transactions, a word or an act onthe 
part of another is sometimes a sudden revelation; light breaks in upon 
us, and our whole judgment of a course of events, or.of an undertaking 
is changed. We determine correctly or otherwise, as the case may be; 
but in either case, it is by a sense proper to ourselves .....% I have 
already said that the sole and final judgment on the validity of an infer- 
ence in concrete matter is committed to the -personal action of the 
rationative faculty, the perfection or virtue of which I have called the 
Illative Sense.® In reasoning on any subject whatever, which is 
concrete, we proceed, as far indeed as we can, by the logic of language, 
but we are obliged to supplement it by the more subtle and elastic 
logic of thought; for forms by themselves prove nothing.™ 


. Ibid., p. 284. 
. Ibid., p. 350. 
. Ibid., p. 350. 
. Ibid., pp. 337-338. 
. Ibid., p. 345. 
. Ibid., p. 359. 
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4, Definitions of the Illative Sense 


In several places of his Grammar Newman gives us de- 
scriptive definitions of the illative sense. He calls it "a 
transcendent logic",® i.e. a logic which surpasses in value 
any proofs put into syllogisms. He calls it ''the logic of 
good sense"',© which leads us along a short and easy way to 
a true conclusion. He calls it "a higher logic'’®’ from which 
verbal argumentation derives its usefulness provided it be 
subordinated to it. He calls it "a living organon",® which 
is "a personal gift and not a mere method or calculus". 
He also calls it a 'supra-logical judgment'’’and "a judicium 
prudentis viri, a standard of certitude which holds good in all 
concrete matters, not only in those cases of practice and 
duty in which we are more familiar with it, but in questions 
of truth and falsehood generally, or in what are called 
'speculative' questions, and that, not indeed to the ex- 
clusion, but as the supplement of logic".” 

In one place Newman simply calls it "common sense" 


when he speaks about philosophers, experimentalists and 


lawyers who often allow that formalreasonings cannot pro- 
ceed beyond probabilities. Intheir hearts they have no doubt 
of many of their conclusions, but they are unwilling to admit 
it and they ''dwell upon the deficiencies of the evidence, or 
the possibility of error, because they speak by rule and by 
book, though they judge and determine by common sense.""” 


From another text, however, it appears that Newman does 
not identify common sense and the illative sense. When 
speaking about Locke's notions on propositions which, al- 
though grounded on probabilities, are regarded "as if they 
were infallibly demonstrated", Newman informs us that 
Locke does not tell what these propositions are, but that 
"he seems to think that they are few in number and will be 


65. Ibid., p. 216. 
66. Ibid., p. 277. 
67. Ibid., p. 303. 
68. Ibid., p. 316. 
69. Ibid., p. 316. 
70. Ibid., p. 317. 
71. Ibid., p. 317. 
72. Ibid., p. 285; see also p. 296. 
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without any trouble recognized at once by common-sense". 


Newman adds that it takes something more than common 
sense to recognize these propositions: 


That supra-logical judgment, which is the warrant of our certitude 
about them, is not mere common sense, but the true healthy action of 
our ratiocinative powers, an action more subtle and more comprehensive 
than the mere appreciation of a syllogistic argument.™ 


From this passage one might even infer that Newman 
identifies common sense with paper-logic and his illative 
sense with the transcendant logic of the implicit workings 
ofthe mind, for he contrasts the mere appreciation of a syllo- 
gistic argument with the true healthy action of our rati- 
ocinative powers. We may, perhaps, reconcile these ap- 
parently contradictory statements by saying that, according 
to Newman, we understand the logic of words by means of 
our common sense, but that the same common sense is 
brought to bear upon concrete matter by the supra-logical 
workings of the illative sense. So all workings of the illative 
sense imply common sense, but we cannot invert it and say 
that common sense is synonymous with the illative sense. 


These definitions, however, are tobe foundinthe Grammar 
merely incidentally and by the way. Consequently they must 
not be taken as adequate and complete, but only as de- 
scriptions and aspects of his idea which supplement one 
another. Only in the chapter which deals professedly with 
the illative sense do we find strict and adequate definitions. 
The section which describes the nature of the illative sense 
opens as follows: 


It is the mind that reasons, and that controls its own reasonings, 
not any technical apparatus of words and propositions. This power of 
judging and concluding, when in its perfection, I call the Illative 
Sense. ® 


The definition which is quoted most calls the illative sense: 
"the reasoning faculty as exercised by gifted, or by educated, 
or otherwise well-prepared minds;'”° which suggests that this 
power of mind belongs exclusively to three groups: people 


73. Ibid., pp. 316-317. 
74. Ibid., p. 317. 
75. Ibid., p. 353. 
76. Ibid., p. 361. 
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of high talents when using those gifts in thinking, reasoning 
and arguing; people of learning, who excel in one or more 
branches of science, or in other knowledge, when, and 
only when, they bring their reasoning powers to hear on 
those subjects; and people who though neither talented 
nor educated have had a special preparation in a particular 
realm of experience so that they possess a clear insight in 
that field. For example a peasant who is weather-wise or 
a savage whoby thinking and listening to his inner voice has 
reached a fairly perfect knowledge of natural religion. 


As a synonym for theillative sense we also find the term 
"inductive sense".”’ Thus Newman wrote in an unfinished 
letter to William Froude, dated April 29, 1879: 


There is a faculty in the mind which I think I have called the in- 
ductive sense, which, when properly cultivated and used, answers to 
Aristoteles’ ppOvnovg its province being, not virtue, but the “inqui- 
sitio veri”, which decides for us, beyond any technical rules, when, 
how etc. to pass from inference to assent, and when and under what 
circumstances etc. etc. not.” 


Newman apparently identifies his illative sense and this 
Aristotelian phronesis. Although Aristotle limits the field 
of this faculty to matters of conduct only, he does not ex- 
clude its general relationto truth,” after finishing his Gram- 
mar Newman wrote: 


What is the faculey which enables us to be certain, to have the state 
of mind called certitude, though the syllogism before us is not ac- 
cording to the strict rules of Barbara? I think it is ppdvnovg which tells 
when to discard the logical imperfection and to assent to the conclusion 
which ought to be drawn in order to demonstration but is not quite.™ 


5. The Illative Sense as Taking the Lead in 
Natural Reasonings. 


In order to understand Newman's meaning and to have a 
clear notion of the nature of the illative sense, it may be 
instructive to describe the general province some charac- 
teristics, and the function of this faculty. 


77. Ward, Life, Il, pp. 270-589. 
78. Ward, Life, Il, p. 589. 

79. Grammar, p. 353 footnote. 
80. Ward, Life, Il, pp. 248-249. 
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It is Newman's record of psychological phenomena and not 
the abstract theories of philosophical textbooks which inthe 
Grammar mark out the course of natural thinking. He argues 
as follows: 


Our reasoning represents itself to our mind as a simple act, not a 
process or series of acts. We apprehend the antecedent and then appre- 
hend the consequent, without explicit recognition of the medium con- 
necting the two, as if by a sort of direct association of the first thought 
with the second. We proceed by a sort of instinctive perception, from 
premiss to conclusion. I call it instinctive, not as if the faculty were 
one and the same to all men in strength and quality (as we generally 
conceive of instinct), but because ordinarily, or at least often, it acts 
by a spontaneous impulse, as prompt and inevitable as the exercise 
of sense or memory. We perceive external objects, and we remember 
past events, without knowing how we do so; and in like manner we 
reason without effort and intention, or any necessary consciousness 
of the path which the mind takes in passing from antecedent to con- 
clusion, © 


I say, then, that our most natural mode of reasoning is not from 
propositions to propositions, but from things to things, from concrete 
to concrete, from wholes to wholes. Whether the consequents, at which 
we arrive from the antecedents with which we start, lead us to assent 
or only towards assent, those antecedents commonly are not recognized 
by us as subjects for analysis; nay, often are only indirectly recognized 
as antecedents at all. Not only is the inference with its process ig- 
nored, but the antecedent also. To the mind itself the reasoning is a 
simple divination or prediction; as it literally is in the instance of 
enthusiasts, who mistake their own thoughts for inspirations. 


This is the mode in which we ordinarily reason, dealing with things 
directly, and as they stand, one by one, in the concrete, with an in- 
trinsic and personal power, not a conscious adoption of an artificial 
instrument or expedient; and it is especially exemplified both in un- 
educated men, and in men of genius, - in those who know nothing of 
intellectual aids and rules, and in those who care nothing for them, 
- in those who are either without or above mental discipline. As true 
poetry is a spontaneous outpouring of thought, and therefore belongs 
to the rude as well as to gifted minds, whereas no one becomes a poet 
merely by the canons of criticism, so this unscientific reasoning, being 
sometimes a natural, uncultivated faculty, sometimes approaching to 
a gift, sometimes an acquired habit and second nature, has a higher 
source than logical rule, - “nascitur, non fit”. When it is characterized 
by precision, subtlety, promptitude, and truth, it is of course a gift 
and rarity in ordinary minds it is biassed and degraded by prejudice, 
passion and self-interest; but still after all, this divination comes by 
nature, and belongs to all of us in a measure, to women more than to 
men hitting or missing, as the case may be, but with a success on the 
whole sufficient to show that there is a method in it, though it be 
implicit. 


81. Grammar, pp. 259-260. 
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Thus it appears, accordingto Newman, that our reasoning 
when spontaneous and natural and not ruled by scientific 
formulas, is not so complicated and circuitous as handbooks 
of logic assert. There is little trace of syllogizing init. We 
are not conscious of the fact that we come to know something 
by means of something else: a fortiori we do not follow the 
course of this process. At one glance our mind takes in the 
necessary conditions for a conclusion and reaches this con- 
clusion without even an unconscious application of the rules 
of logic. Newman does not teach that this conclusion is 
necessarily true; he only speaks about reaching a conclusion 
from antecedents or data present to our minds in one wayor 
other. And this conclusion, virtually hidden in those ante- 
cedents, is discovered by the power of the mind which he 
calls the illative sense. 


6. The Nature of the Illative Sense, Explained 
by Parallel Faculties. 


When Newman wishes to illustrate what he means by his 


illative sense, he refers to what he calls parallel faculties. 
Each of them is ahabit of the mind with its own province and 
its own object and each of them forms its own conclusions 
in a spontaneous and direct way. 


The first parallel faculty is the Aristotelian phronesis, 
which guides the mind in matters of conduct and defines our 
duty in concrete cases. As regards conscience the indi- 
vidual is supreme and responsible to himself so that, under 
circumstances, one may be justified in opposing oneself to 
the received opinions of the whole world. This, however, 
excludes neither a moral law, nor rules for conduct. But it 
will not always be possible to discover the rule for a par- 
ticular case or to carry it through, it is discovered, in 
actual circumstances. 


An ethical system may supply laws, general rules, guiding principles, 
a number of examples, suggestions, landmarks, limitations, cautions, 
distinctions, solutions of critical or anxious difficulties; but who is 
to apply them to a particular case? Whither can we go, except to the 
living intellect, our own, or anothers? What is written is too vague, 
too negative for our need. ® 


83. Ibid., p. 354. 
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Hence the phronesis tells us what ought to be done here 
and now, by this given person, under these given circum- 
stances. * 


All this is applicable to the illative sense. Our mind, in 
reaching conclusions in concrete matters, follows rules, 
the rules of logic. They are well-defined and immutable but 
they do not constitute the proper and only way to certitude 
inthe concrete. There is something individual and personal 
in our reasonings, something which implies the operation of 
the whole man. We possess an intellectual faculty, intimately 
related to our personality; it does not excel in an accurate 
knowledge of the logical rules, but in a prompt way of in- 
ferring and concluding with certitude about special facts, 
in these particular circumstances, for these particular 
persons. 


If anyone objects that duties change but truths do not; and 
that, therefore, the phronesis is notaparallel facultyto the 
illative sense, Newman answers that he does not compare 
changeable duties to immutable truths, but rather that he 


compares guiding principles in the determination of duty to 
guiding principles in the determination of truth.* 


Parallel instances, in which our mind dispenses with 
written rules, are in "the various callings and professions 
which give scope to the exercise of great talents", as for 
example, ‘pleading and cross-examining, conducting a 
debate in Parliament, swaying a public meeting and com- 
manding an army". These talents do not increase or de- 
velop by applying rules from books but "by personal skill 
and sagacity, by tact and prudence". As this personal habit 
of the mind is "the ruling faculty leading to eminence in all 
these various lines of action", so is the illative sense our 
ruling faculty in obtaining certitude in concrete matters. 


A further analogous case is found in the fine arts. True 
criteria and practically scientific rules may be determined 
for the making and judging of a work of art but there exists 
"a far more subtle standard of taste and a more versatile 


8a. Ibid., pp. 353-357. 
85. Ibid., pp. 355-356. 
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power of embodying it" in any given work of art than "even 
a series of treatises'' can supply. In the same way there 
exists a more subtle standard of reasoning and judging than 
the rules in a logician's handbook.* 


7. The Multiplicity of the Illative Sense 


When Newman illustrates the illative sense by referring to 
parallel faculties he draws our attention to the multiplicity 
of the phronesis™ and, in another place, to the multiplicity 
of the illative sense itself: 


It is not so much one faculty, as a collection of similar or analogous 
faculties under one name, there being really as many faculties as there 
are distinct subject-matters, though in the same person ‘some of them 
may, if it so happen, be united .... 

This surely is the conclusion, to which we are brought by our ordi- 
nary experience of men. It is almost ‘proverbial that a hardeheaded 
mathematician may have no head at all for what is called historical 
evidence. Successful experimentalists need not have talent for legal 
research or pleading. A shrewd man of business may be a bad arguer 
in philosophical questions. Able statesmen and politicians have been 
before now eccentric or superstitious in their religious views. It is 
notorious how ridiculous a clever man-may make himself who ventures 
to argue with professed theologians, critics or gettegions, though 
without positive defects in knowledge of his subject. 


8. The Personal Character of the Illative Sense 


One characteristic of the illative sense is often mentioned 
by Newman: viz. the personal, living nature of this faculty. 
He compares our mode of reasoning in the workings of our 
senses. As an object of sense presents itself to us as one 
whole and notinits separate details; so, in "the intellectual 
view we take of the momenta of proof for a concrete truth, 
we grasp the full tale of premisses and the conclusion, per 
modum unius'',.% 


As this man or that will receive his own impression of one and the 
same person, and judge differently from others about his countenance, 
its expression, its moral significance, its physical contour and com- 
plexion, so an intellectual question may strike two minds very differ- 
ently, may awaken in them distinct associations, may be invested by 
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them in contrary characteristics, and lead them to opposite conclusions; 
- and so, again, a body of proof, or a line of argument, may produce 
a distinct, nay, a dissimilar effect, as addressed to one or to the 
other, % 


In a later chapter we hope to deal with the series of 
instances” which illustrate Newman's thesis that reasoning 
is "the exercise of a living faculty in the individual intellect" 
and neither "the manipulation of propositions" nor "mere 
skill in argumentative science". A summary, however, of 
his conclusions may explain what he means by the personal 
character of the illative sense. 


After he has shown the impossibility of proving the absolute 
certitude of one's future death with irrefragable arguments 
he continues: 


What logic cannot do, my own living personal reasoning, my good 
sense, which is the healthy condition of such personal reasoning, but 
which cannot adequately express itself in words, does for me, and I 
am possessed with the most precise, absolute, masterful certitude of 
my dying some day or other. ™ 


Hume put forward a specious argument to prove that 


miracles cannot possibly have taken place. Newman points 
to the problems connected with this proposition and con- 
cludes: 


These and the like considerations are part of a great complex argu- 
ment, which so far can be put into propositions, but which, even be- 
tween, and around, and behind these, still is implicit and secret, and 
cannot by any ingenuity be imprisoned in a formula, and packed into 
a nut-shell .... It must be no smart antithesis which may look well on 
paper, but the living action of the mind on a great problem of fact; and 
we must summon to our aid all our powers and resources, if we would 
encounter it worthily, and not as if it were a literary essay.™ 

As an instance of the exercise of the illative sense New- 
manconsiders minutely what was written at the time on the 
subject of the state of Greece and Rome during the pre- 
historic period.” From the conclusion it appears that here 


91. Ibid., p. 302. 

92. Ibid., pp. 303 ff. 
93. Ibid., p. 302. 

94. Ibid., pp. 300-301. 
95. Ibid., pp. 306-307. 
96. Ibid., pp. 363-371. 
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again a personal element is mixed up with the function of 
this faculty: 


We see from the above extracts how a controversy, such as that to 
which they belong, is carried on from starting-points and with collateral 
aids, not formally proved, but more or less assumed, the process of 
assumption lying in the action of the Illative Sense, as applied to 
primary elements of thoughts respectively cogenial to the disputants.” 


Such references to the personal element in the illative 
sense could be multiplied. 


9. The Province of the Illative Sense 


We may summarize Newman's description of the province 
of the illative sense as follows: 


The illative sense carries us from antecedents which are 
probable to a conclusion which is certain; and this byregu- 
lating our reasonings from the starting-points, i.e. the 
first principles, via the conduct of the arguments or the 
syllogisms, to the issue of the inquiry, i.e. the conclusion, 


while in this way it appears to be the ultimate test of truth 
in concrete matters. 


a, From Probability to Certitude 


We have already mentioned that Newman considers logic 
a very unsatisfactory instrument for reaching certitude in 
concrete matters. It leads us only to probabilities, which, 
however, are the antecedents from which the illative sense 
obtains the certain conclusions. In several places Newman 
describes his point of view toward reasoning in the concrete. 
In one place he writes: 


From the nature of the case and from the constitution of the human 
mind, certitude is the result of arguments which, taken in the letter, 
and not in their full explicit sense, are but probabilities. ® 


He gives long descriptions of the illative sense in operation. 


Thus, inthe chapter oninformal inference he supposes that 
he wants to convert an educated, thoughtful Protestant to 
Catholicism” and accordingly presents for his acceptance a 


97. Ibid., p. 371. 
98. Ibid., p. 293. 
99. Ibid., pp. 288-292. 
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good syllogism, which, however, does not reach him at all but 
which lands him "into an array of.inferential exercises, 
large and various beyond calculation". The result of all his 
reasonings is anumber of probable arguments, which, when 
united, are sufficient for the reasonable conclusion: I am 
bound to join the Church. Newman adds: 


And to this conclusion he comes as is plain, not by any pcssible 
verbal enumeration of all the considerations, minute but abundant, 
delicate but effective, which unite to bring him to it; but by a mental 
comprehension of the whole case, and a discernment of its upshot, 
sometimes after much deliberation, but, it may be, by a clear and rapid 
act of the intellect, always, however, by an unwritten summing-up, 
something like the summation of the terms, plus and minus of an alge- 
braical series, 


From this passage we learn that, according to Newman, 
the workings of the illative sense are not always instantane- 


ous. In this respect they differ from intuition which is also 
spontaneous and cannot be adequately put into words.” 


The average Catholic, too, is convinced of the truth of 
his faith by the implicit reasonings of the illative sense. 


Philosophers and theologians may give and explain the proofs 
of God's existence as thoroughly as possible; most inquirers, 
however, will not give assent by force of those syllogisms, 
for they lead only to probabilities; yet they assent un- 
conditionally by the subconscious influence of the illative 
sense. Newman expresses this view thus: 


And so of the great fundamental truths of religion, natural and re- 
vealed, and as regards the mass of religious men: these truths, 
doubtless, may be proved and defended by an array of invincible logical 
arguments, but such is not commonly the method in which those same 
logical arguments make their way into our minds. The grounds, on which 
we hold the divine origin of the Church, and the previous truths which 
are taught us by nature - the being of a God and the immortality of the 
soul - are felt by most men to be recondite and impalpable, in proportion 
to their depth and reality. As we cannot see ourselves, so we cannot 
well see intellectual motives which are so intimately ours, and which 
spring up from the very constitution of our minds; and while we refuse 
to admit the notion that religion has not irrefragable arguments in its 
behalf, still the attempts to argue, on the part of an individual hic et 
nunc, will sometimes only confuse his apprehension of sacred objects, 
and subtracts from his devotion quite as much as it adds to his 
knowledge. me 


100. /bid., pp. 291-292. 
101. Newman speaks about intuition but gives the word another meaning as we shall 
now later. 


102. Grammar, p. 336. 
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b. The Regulating Influence of the Illative Sense 


All this is still more accurately and clearly illustrated 
when Newman shows in which way the illative sense is the 
regulating principle at the start, during the course, and at 
the end of our reasonings.!® 


First: at the start. 


As everywhere in the Grammar of Assent Newman takes 
psychological phenomena as his basis and illustrates inthis 
way how "the first principles", i.e. the propositions from 
which all reasonings begin, undergo the influence of the 
illative sense. Thus, inthe first place when we want to give 
the statement of a case, we never do this without taking into 
account those first principles, named by Newman, the ele- 
mentary contrarieties of opinion. At this stage, we view 
every problem from different standpoints, and it is the illa- 
tive sense whichtries to discover the true view!™Next, when 
we begin to argue we are confronted by a variety of propo- 
sitions which are not proved at all, but which would block 
our way and make it impossible to conduct an argument, 
unless our illative sense indicated which propositions were 
absurd and negligible, which true and useful’® Finally, the 
illative sense decides what kind of argument is to be applied 
in the solution ofa problem.’ The difference between logic 
and the illative sense in this case is made clear by a com- 
parison. The illative sense sees the first principle as the 
eye sees adistant mountain. It is difficult, however, to find 
the road to such a mountain without losing sight of it and 
getting ourselves lost. So we often get entangled and em- 
barrassed by looking for the arguments and the grounds ofa 


first principle; we may even lose our certitude in this en- 


deavor!” 


Secondly: during the course of an argument. 


To illustrate the influence of the illative sense on the 


103. Ibid. pp. 361 ff. 
104. Ibid., pp. 371-375. 
105. Ibid., pp. 375-381. 
106. Ibid., pp. 381-383. 
107. Ibid., p. 380. 
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course of an argument Newman chose the above-mentioned 
controversy about the state of Rome and Greece in the pre- 
historic period. And he says: 


In a question like this, it is plain the inquirer has first of all to 
decide on the point from which he is to start in the presence of the 
received accounts; on what side, from what quarter he is to approach 
them; on what principles his discussion is to be conducted; what he 
is to assume, what opinions or objections he is summarily to put aside 
as mugatory, what arguments, and when, he is to consider as apposite, 
what false issues are to be avoided, and when the state of his argu- 
ments is ripe for a conclusion. Is he to commence with absolutely 
discarding all that has hitherto been received; or to retain it in outline; 
or to make selections from it; or to consider and interpret it as mystical, 
or as allegorical, or to hold so much to be trustworthy, or at least of 
prima facie authority, as he cannot actually disprove; or never to de- 
stroy except in proportion as he can construct? Then, as to the kind 
of arguments, suitable or admissible, how far are tradition, analogy, 
isolated monuments and records, ruins, vague reports, legends, the 
facts of sayings of later times, language, popular proverbs, to tell in 
the inquiry? What are marks of truth, what of falsehood, what is proba- 
ble, what suspicious, what promises well for discriminating facts from 
fictions? Then, arguments have to be balanced against each other, 
and then lastly the decision is to be made, whether any conclusion at 
all can be drawn, or whether any before certain issues are tried and 
settled, and whether a probable conclusion or a certain. It is plain 
how incessant will be the call here or there for the exercise of a de- 
finitive judgment, how little that judgment will be helped on by logic, 
and how intimately it will be dependent upon the intellectual com- 
plexion of the writer. 1% 


Thirdly: at the end of our reasonings. 


The result of our reasoning is also very dependent 
on the illative sense as Newman showed in speaking of 
informal inference. There he treated three propositions: 
"Great Britain is an island", 'Terence's Plays, Virgil's 
Aeneid, Horace's Odes and the Historics of Livy and Tacitus 
were not the forgeries of the monks of the thirteenth centu- 
ry;'' and "I shall die." Those conclusions are absolute 
certainties but not by reason of the arguments producible 
for them. Of course, our certitude is reasonable and well- 
grounded; but we cannot analyze nor give adequate grounds 
for our conclusions for their validity is guaranteed only by 
the right operation of the illative sense. 


108. Ibid., pp. 363-364. 
109. /bid., pp. 294-301. 
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c. The Illative Sense the Ultimate Test of Truth 


This doctrine has already been mentioned at the beginning 
of this chapter where it is shown that Newman again and again 
cautions us against overvaluing logic. Logic does not control 
all our thinking nor finally decide what is true and what not. 
Such a decision is in the province of the illative sense, just 
as a decision about poetical excellence belongs to the 
particular faculty of esthetic judgment to which it is com- 
mitted." There is no ultimate test of truth, says Newman, 
besides the testimony born to truth by the mind itself." 


And we must own that this phenomenon, perplexing as we may find it, 
is a normal and inevitable characteristic of the mental constitution of a 
being like man on a stage such as the world. His progress is a living 
growth, not a mechanism; and its elements are mental arts, not the 
formulas and contrivances of languagpe.!!2 


10. Criticisms of this Doctrine 


When we consider this summary of the kernel of New- 
man's doctrine ina superficial way we at once become aware 


of the objections which may be made against it although we 
feelthat there must be much truth in his particular insight. 


Here are some plausible criticisms: 


1) Did not Newman undervalue logic? Logic, he says, 
leads us only to probabilities; logical formulae are "con- 
trivances of language''. He would limit the province of logic 
to what can be expressed in words. But do we not reason 
logically as well in those implicit, subtle and spontaneous 
reasonings which cannot be put in syllogistic formulas? 
Logic, in Newman's view seems to be something artificial; 
yet is there no such thing as natural logic? 


2) Does not Newman destroy the objectivity of our con- 
clusions? His illative sense seems a blind faculty, a power 
of guessing, an instinct, which works spontaneously and by 
a kind ofintuition. Further, itis a personal gift with personal 
characteristics. Newman thinks to safeguard the "prae- 
ambula fidei'' by this faculty! But does not such a theory 

110. Ibid., p. 359. 

111. Ibid., p. 350. 

112. Ibid., p. 350. 
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sap the foundations of our faith? Does not truth lose its 
absolute, objective, and final character? And does not this 
doctrine favor a kind of subjective relativism, ifthe illative 
sense is an ultimate test of truth yet differs in each of us? 


3) Which of Newman's proofs justify him in positing a 
new faculty beyond reason and intellect, a "sensus illativus", 
superior to both? How does he justify multiplying this power 
of the mind "in infinitum?" 


4) Are we to understand that there exist no irrefragable 
logical proofs for the great fundamental truths of our faith, 
such as the existence of a God, our free will, or the divine 
institution of the Church? 


5) The ultimate criterion of truth is objective evidence. 
Newman appears to deny this and to call his new faculty the 
ultimate test. 


6) Are not seeds of nominalism and conceptualism latent 
in this doctrine? 


These objections come into our minds now when we read 
Newman's statements about the illative sense. Others were 
raised when the doctrine first appeared. Read, for instance, 
Father Harper's review in the issues of "The Month" from 
May to December 1870. Yet Newman thought: Harper's 
criticisms hopeless misrepresentations of his ideas.'"* 


Newman's complicated way of expression, his original 
terminology, his independence of any other epistemology, 
make a fair appreciation of the theory of the illative sense 
very difficult. Accordingly many philosophers to avoid diffi- 
culty do not mention Newman's name when this question 
arises.''*. 


In order to render Newman's theory understandable it will 
be necessary thoroughly and accurately to study his termi- 
nology and to consider the results a propos the illative sense. 


113. Ward, Life, I, p. 269. 


114, In his.Philosophie de Newman, J. Guitton observes, - p. x, footnote, - that L. 
Carrau does not speak about Newman in his classical work La Philosophie en Angleterre 
depuis Locke jusqu’a nos jours, and that M.O. Pfleiderer in his Geschichte der Religi- 
onsphilosophie deals with Newman’s brother Francis, but not with Newman himself. 
These are only a few of many. 
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Unlike many authors who have examined in the Grammar of 
Assent Newman's psychology of faith, this study wishes to 
investigate the very central notion of the Grammar: the illa- 
tive sense, as the last explanationof al/ rational belief in 
concrete matters. 


DR. ZENO, O.F.M. CAP. 
Voorschoten, Holland. 


(to be continued) 





THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 
IN THE WRITINGS OF OCKHAM 


WHEN we examine the writings of those scholars con- 
cerned with the history of the doctrine on the Immaculate 
Conception of the Blessed Virgin, we find that the name of 
Ockham is seldom (or never) mentioned.’ Was the Vener- 
abilis Inceptor silent ona point sohotly disputed in his time? 
Or is it rather that modern historians of the dogma have 
failed to analyze Ockham's writings in this field? Regardless 
of what the conclusion of an inquiry should be, it might be 
worth while to examine Ockham's texts. He was, after all, 
an author of great authority.” He was anative of England and 
taught in Oxford. Should we not expect him to be influenced 
by the traditions of his country andthe University? Or should 
we look for him to contest the position of Duns Scotus in this 
matter? Even though the modern historian should fear apriori 
to discover in Ockham an opponent of this doctrine, he should 
not forego an analysis of the Ockhamist position: a real 
history of a dogma describes not only what is said in its 
favor, but also states the opposing views. 


William Ockham, unlike Scotus, does not devote a special 
"distinctio" to the problem of the Immaculate Conception. 
Nevertheless certain of his texts have an immediate relation 
to the topic. In the Quodl. III of the Quodlibeta® we read 


1. See for instance X. LE BACHELET, Immaculée Conception, art. in Dictionnaire 
de Théol. Cath., t. VII, 2, especially col. 1078-1081 (Développement de la réaction [sco- 
tiste],and col. 1081-1082 (La défense du privilége); E. CAMPANA, Maria nel Dogma cat- 
tolico (3 edit., Torino-Rome, 1928), particularly p. 465-474 (- reaction against Duns 
Scotus; the Franciscans and the University of Paris the first years after the death of 
Scotus). 


2. Cf. “Signification historique de l’?Ockamisme” in R. GUELLUY, Philosophie et 
Théologie chez Guillaume d’Ockam (Universitas Catholica Lovani--nsis. Dissertationes 
ad gradum magistri in Facultate Theologica vel in Facultate luris Canonici conse- 
quendum conscriptae, Ser. II, t. 39, Louvain-Paris, 1947), p. 13-21. 


3. The editions of Strasbourg and Paris, just as all the manuscripts, contain the 
texts, except naturally the ms. F. II, 24 of Basel and that of the Mazarine Library, 
Paris, which end with Quodl. Il, q. 15. In the ms. theol. 118 of Goettingen our q. 10 is 
missing. - We follow the edit. of Strasbourg, 1491, but we compared its texts with Vat. 
lat. 956, Vat. lat. 3075, and ms. 153 of the Dominican Library, Vienna. In these three 
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q. 9: ""Utrum Beata Virgo poterat stetisse in peccato originali 
tantum per instans?" and q. 10: 'Utrum in Beata Virgine 
fuit fomes peccati?"* The answer to the first question is 
preceded by an explanation of the nature of original sin. 
This text occurs in the Commentary on the Sentences, either 
at the end of the II Book,’ or between the first and the 
second question of the III Book. As far as we know, the 
ninth question of the Quodlibeta itselfisnot posed by the 
edited text of the Commentary; butinthe Mazarine manuscript 
n. 893 we have found a somewhat similar text to that in the 
Quodlibeta under the title: ''Ad dubium de positione Iohannis 
in secundo quod beata virgo potuit stare in originali peccato 
per instans et in alio momento sequente potuit ei infundi 
gratiam".’ But not having all the elements required for a 
critical evaluation, we cannot solve the problem of the text's 
authenticity, and consequently we must use itrather charily. 
The question in the Quodlibeta concerning the stimulus to sin 
is easier to deal with. The text, present in the editions and 
manuscripts of the Quodlibeta,,correspondstothe Commentary 
on the Sentences, Book III, q. 2.° 


The following synopsis may show how close our texts are 
to each other in the Quodlibeta and Commentary. And further 
it may demonstrate William Ockham's use in the Quodlibeta 
of his so-called "reportata.'' They are, perhaps, in this 
case the notes of the master rather than those ofadisciple, 
and thus "reportata" in a very special sense.” 


codices our q. 9 and 10 are called q. 10 and 11. The variants are numerous, but without 
great importance here. 


4. It is impossible to indicate the passages more precisely as the Jncunabulum lacks 
pagination. 


5. See GUILHELMI DE OCKHAM, Super quatuor libros Sententiarum adnotationes 
(Lyons, 1495; no pagination) L. II, q. 26, U: the two last columns of the second book. 


6. See Mazarine Library, ms. 893, f. 69 ra-b and Munich, ms. 52, f. 230 ra. The Ma- 
zarine manuscript has there (f. 69 ra, 1.9 *Dico hic quod aliud est loqui de peccato 
originali...” at f. 69 rb, 1.13 “... et tunc fuisset vere mutatio in se vel in alio”) the 
whole end of the second Book in the edition: L. II, q. 26, U-Z;.then follows a new 
phrase (1.13-23) and q. ii of the III Book: “Utrum in Beata Virgine fuit fomes peccati” 
(1.24 ff.). The ms. of Munich has the same arrangement and the same text. 


7. Absent in the edited text and in the manuscript of Munich, the text is found in the 
Mazarine manuscript after q. 7 and before q. 8 of Book III; see f. 84 va-85ra. 

8. In the edit. of Lyons and in the aforementioned mss. of Paris and Munich. 

9. We do not insist on the idea: perhaps Ockham had a disciple with a very speedy 


hand, and since he was writing the Quodlibeta, Ockham had not the required tranquillity 
to undertake a really new redaction of his doctrine. 
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Quodlibeta, Quodl. 11, q. 9% 


Circa primum est sciendum quod 
aliud est loqui de peccato originali 
de facto et de possibili. Nam de 
facto dicitur quod peccatum originale 
secundum Anselmum in De conceptu 
virginali non est aliquid positivum 
in anima, sed aliqua carentia iustiti- 
ae debitae. Et secundum hoc dico 
quod iustitia originalis dicit aliquid 
absolutum superadditum homini in 
puris naturalibus existenti. Sed lo- 
quendo de peccato originali de pos- 
sibili, dico quod potest fieri de po- 
tentia Dei absoluta, quod peccatum 
originale nullius diceret carentiam 
nec habitus naturalis nec supernatu- 
talis nec debitum habendi aliquid, sed 
solum quod aliquis propter demeritum 
praecedens inaliquo sit indignus vita 
aeterna. Hoc probo sic: Quia aliquis 
existens in puris naturalibus potest 
acceptari a Deo et Deus potest ordi- 
mare quod ipso faciente contra prae- 
ceptum divinum sit indignus accepta- 
tione divina cum omnibus posteris 
suis; tunc descendens a tali pec- 
cante est in peccato originali, quia 
est indignus acceptatione divina et 
non caret tunc aliqua iustitia creata, 
quia non tenetur ad talem iustitiam 
nisi ad istam quam habuit primus 
pater suus, quando fuit Deo accep- 
tus, mec pater tunc non habuit nec 
tenebatur habere, ergo nec filius; 
ergo peccatum originale potest dici 
non acceptatio divina propter aliquid 
demeritum praecedens in alio. 


Commentary, Il Book, q. 26, ut 


Item ad questionem de peccatc 
originali. Dico his quod aliud est 
loqui de peccato originali de facto, 
aliud de possibili. Nam de facto est 
sola carentia iustitie originalis cum 
debito habendi eam. Et secundum hoc 
videtur quod iustitia originalis dicat 
aliquid absolutum superadditum puris 
naturalibus. Sed de possibili dico 
quod potest fieri a Deo quod pecca- 
tum originale non diceret carentiam 
nec doni naturalis, nec doni super- 
naturalis, nec debitum aliquid ha- 
bendi, sed quod aliquis propter ali- 
quod demeritum precedens in aliquo 
sit indignus vita eterna, sive accep- 
tatione divina. Hoc patet quod ali- 
quis existens in puris naturalibus 
potest acceptari a Deo. Et Deus po- 
test statuere quod ipso faciente 
contra divinum preceptum sit indignus 
acceptatione divina, tam ipse quam 
omnes descendentes ab eo; et tamen 
descendens ab eo, propter nullius 
carentiam est indignus, quia non 
habens illam iustitiam quam habuit 
pater suus quando fuit acceptus, nec 
tenetur aliam habere, quia pater nul- 
lam habuit, nec tenebatur habere; 
ergo nec ipse; et per consequens 
peccatum originale nihil diceret nisi 
non acceptationem divinam propter 
aliquod demeritum precedens in alio. 


There is no doubt that Ockham referred to hisCommentary 
in composing the text of his Quodlibeta. The difference between 


10. We follow the edition of Strasbourg. 


11. We follow the edition of the Commentary. The words written here in italics cor 
respond to the text of the Quodlibeta. 


12. See edit. in PL t. CLVIII: 436A *... si Deus non damnat nisi propter iniustitiam, 
damnat autem aliquem propter peccatum originale: ergo non est aliud originale peccatum 
quam iniustitia. Quod si ita est, et iniustitia non est aliud quam absentia debitae 
iustitiae, --non enim videtur esse iniustitia, nisi in natura, quae, cum debet habere, 
iustitiam non habet, = utique originale peccatum clauditur sub eadem definitione in- 
iustitiae.” 439B “iniustitia non est aliud quam absentia debitae iustitiae;” the same 
439C; and in the chap. xxvii Anselm has, with an allusion at Gen., Ill, 10-11: “Adae 
iustitiae debitae nuditatem;” see 461A. Note that Ockham in both his Commentary and 
Quodlibeta (in the editions and in the mss) writes always “carentia iustitiae debitae”. 
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the texts is that of an improved edition. For instance, inthe 
Commentary the author concludes his definition of original 
sinide possibili:with the remark that he should consider this a 
definition of original sin de factoas well, were it not against 
the authority of the saints, who seem to hold that original 
sin is a "carentia iustitiae debitae'** In the Quodlibeta the 
description of factual original sin remains the same as in 
theCommentary, but instead of the authority of the saints 
Ockham now indicates a book of St. Anselm's as the im- 
mediate source of his definition .The fact that the. Quodlibeta 
are often simply new editions of passages contained in the 
Commentary, may be of some significance to our exposition 
of Ockham's doctrine concerning the Immaculate Conception; 
especially since the problem remains unsolved as to whether 
Books II-IV of the Commentary are real "reportationes" of a 
student, or notes written by Ockham himself. 


An analysis of the writings of Ockham reveals that he 
frequently criticizes Duns Scotus, yet is at the same time 
silent about certain important points of Scotus' system,** 


and about some of his original ideas. Thus Scotus' famous 


question, ''Utrum beata Virgo concepta fuerit in peccato 
originali'' © which became a milestone inthe doctrinal histo- 


ry, is simply passed by, but a secondary assertion ofhis is 
discussed, namely the possibility that the soul of the Blessed 
Virgin was in sin at one moment and afterwards purified.” 


13. See the Commentary, edit. cit., L. I, q. 26, U, at the end of the text: “Et hoc 
ponerem de peccato originali de facto, nisi essent auctoritates sanctorum que videntur 
dicere quia originale peccatum est carentia iustitie debite”. Cf. our note 12: quoting 
St. Anselm in the question of the Quodlibeta, Ockham is, perhaps, more influenced by 
his own text of the Commentary, than by the De Conceptu virginali, and so, even there, 
he writes “carentia iustitiae debitae” and not “absentia” or “nuditas debitae iustitiae”. 


14. See the beginning of the text transcribed above. 
15. See for instance R. GUELLUY, op. cit., p. 363. 


16. Opus Oxoniense, L. Ill, d. 3 q. 1, edit. C. BALIC, O.F.M. in Joannis Duns 
Scoti Doctoris Mariani Theologiae marianae Elementa (Bibliotheca mariana medii aevi, 
fasc. II A, Rome, 1933) p. 17-43; Opus Parisiense, L. Ill, d. 3, q. 1, in the same edit. 
p. 44-54. 


17. Op. Oxon., L. Il, d. 5. q. 1: “Anima beatae Virginis potuit praecise fuisse in 
peccato per instans et post fuisse munda”; edit. C. BALIC, op. cit., p. 43; the text 
somewhat different but in its context, see edit. M. FERNANDEZ GARCIA (Quaracchi, 
1914) p. 357. Ockham’s question “Utrum beata virgo poterat stetisse (our mss. have 
“fuisse”) in peccato originali tantum per instans” in the Quodlibeta (Quodl. Ill, q. 9 in 
edit. cit.) does not refer to Duns Scotus, but in the Commentary, at least in the Ma- 
zarine manuscript n. 893, this is explicit: “Ad dubium de positione Iohannis in d 
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We note in passing that, if this possibility is excluded, two 
others logically remain: either Mary never had original sin, 
not even in that first moment, or, that she had it for a longer 
duration. 


William Ockham, more systematic than several of his 
predecessors, does not discuss the primitive status of the 
Blessed Virgin before he has presented his ideas on original 
sin and the possible ways in which it could be removed. 


What is original sin? Ockham distinguishes between 
factual original sin, and possible original sin, i.e. the sin 
as it actually exists in man and the sin as it could be!* He 
holds, as do the saints especially St. Anselm, that factual 
original sin as found in the soul is not something positive, 
but only a lack of due righteousness, an absence of original 
justice. The original justice, however, was something 
positive added to the human being as it were to nature. 


This short definition, much like that of Scotus; puts Ock- 
ham among the great scholastics, whose views were evolved 
from those of earlier scholasticism and its more material 
conception of original sin. Perhaps Ockham goes even further 
than the great scholastics in placing original sin exclusively 
inthe soul. It is true he speaks of the stimulus to sin, as we 
shall see; but the material consequences of Adam's sin are 
not included in the definition of original sin as given by Ock- 
ham. 


Both the Commentary and the Quodlibeta describe a con- 
ception of original sin, which Ockham would consider closer 
tothe truth, werehe not obliged by the authority of tradition 
to admit the other definition. Original sin, according to this 
view of Ockham's would be a mere unworthiness to obtain 
eternal life or divine favor, but not the lack of some natural or 
supernatural gift or habit of something man should possess. 
quod beata virgo potuit stare in originali peccato per instans...”; see f. 84 va, - That 
Ockham does not discuss Scotus’ question of Book Il, d. 3, is really strange, whereas 
the alleged text of Op. Oxon. L. II refers expressly to this question. That is one of the 


reasons, perhaps that Ockham did not retain in the Quodlibeta his reference to the 
second Book of Scotus’ Commentary on the Sentences. 


18. See texts cited above: “aliud est loqui de peccato originali de facto, aliud de 
possibili”. 


19. Op. Oxon., L. IV, d. 1, q. 6: “Dico igitur, quod peccatum originale, quod est 
carentia iustitiae originalis, non est nisi carentia iustitiae debitae”. 
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The unworthiness, in this case, would be due to the sin of 
an ancestor, acting against a prescription of God. Hence, 
this new definition of original sin, would not affect the biblical 
or ecclesiastical notion of the 'peccatum originans". 


William Ockham enumerates further, in his Quodlibeta, 
two ways in which original sin could be deleted, one ''de 
facto", and another de possibili".” Both seem to be appli- 
cable to the factual sin,” however, although the second, I 
believe, may also be applied to original sin''de possibili". 
According to the doctrine of the Church, Ockham says, 
original sin is removed by a created grace?” nevertheless,. 
he considers another possibility: namely that God could so 
ordain that one would not be obliged to possess original 
justice, or that the absence of original righteousness would 
not matter even though no created grace were infused. 


After expounding these various notions, William Ockham 
considers the ground sufficiently prepared to take up the 
question of whether or not it is possible that the Blessed 
Virgin remained in the state of original sin for a single 
moment. Let us consider his solutions. 


He gives a threefold answer; the first corresponds to his 
definition of the "de possibili'' deletion of factual original 
sin; the other two consider the removal of the sin by a 
created grace (i.e. the "de facto" deletion), and it is only 
here, I believe, that Ockham directly attacks the opinion of 


20. Cf. loc. cit. (Quodl. Ill, q. 9): “Circa secundum articulum dicendum est primo, quo- 
modo peccatum originale deletur. Dico ergo quod modo de facto... Potest tamen aliter 
deleri per potentiam Dei absolutam...”. - The 9th question of Quodl. III in the edited 
text is divided into two sections: definition of original sin, and answer to the question; 
this answer is subdivided into deletion of original sin in general and direct answer to 
the question. Our manuscripts sought to introduce three sections: the notion of original 
sin, its deletion in general, and its deletion in Mary, or the direct answer to the question. 
Some confusions in these mss. indicate that the division retained in the edition is, 
perhaps, the most original. In our study we simply follow the text of the “question”, 
without considering too far the secondary point of its ordination. 


21. Ockham does not say this in so many words; but describing one way original sin 
could conceivably be deleted, he writes: *... Deus posset ordinare si sibi placeret, quod 
homo non obligaretur ad habendam illam iustitiam, et quod eius carentia non sibi im- 
putaretur sine omni infusione gratiae creatae”; cf. loc. cit.; “carentia iustitiae debitae” 
is not a part of original sin conceived in this hypothetical way, though it does pertain 
to Ockham’s definition of factual original sin. 


22. Cf. loc. cit.: *... de facto non deletur nisi per gratiam creatam, propter auctoriatem 
sanctorum”. 
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Duns Scotus.” 


That William Ockham should consider a possible way of 
deleting original sin after the first moment of the Blessed 
Virgin's existence is not astonishing: the entire operation 
depends upon God's almighty power and nothing can be 
suggested which would prevent God from using his omni- 
potence here. But Ockham goes further. He fails to find it 
contradictory that God could have left Mary in original sin 
for one moment, and yet not consider her lack of primitive 
righteousness a fault.” 


So Ockham admits as possible at least one element, — the 
negative one, we might say, — of the actual dogma,” namely 
that the Blessed Virgin never could have had original sin as 
far as it is a fault in the broader sense. He does not speak 
about the famous text taken from the Epistle to the Romans,” 
though it was doubtless known to him, as a passage which 
had caused plenty of difficulties for all the great scholastics; 
still he need not mention it. Itfalls under the general affir- 
mation '"nullam contradictionem includit'"', because in Ock- 


ham's hypothesis Mary could have been among "all the 
sinners", if she did not have original justice in the first 


23. In our note 17 we already cited the short text of Duns Scotus which Ockham im- 
mediately criticizes in his discussion; but if we want to follow the question of the 
Quodlibeta as directed against the Subtle Doctor, it will be helpful to quote the text of 
Op. Oxon., L. Ill, d. 3, q. 1, where Scotus declares his opinion together with its reasons: 
“Ad quaestionem dico, quod Deus potuit facere, ut ipsa [Beata Virgo] numquam fuisset 
in peccato joriginali; potuit etiam fecisse, ut tantum in uno instanti fuisset in peccato; 
potuit etiam... - Secundum patet, quia agens naturale potest incipere agere in instanti, 
ita quod in illo instanti fuerit in esse quieto sub uno contrario, et in tempore habito est 
sub forma contraria in fieri; sed quandocumque agens naturale potest agere, Deus potest 
agere: ergo potest etiam in tempore habito alicui instanti causare gratiam...”. See C. 
BALIC, edit. cit., p. 28-30. 


24. “... dico, quod si placeret Deo deleret culpam originalem per non imputationem et 
non obligationem ad aliquam iustitiam, posset tunc beata Virgo stetisse in originali 
peccato per instans, quia nullam contradictionem includit quod in primo instanti sit 
debitrix iustitiae originalis, et tamen quod in nullo instanti nec ante velit Deus ab ea 


exigere illam iustitiam sive non imputare sibi carentiam iustitiae ad culpam”. See 
Quodl, Ill, q. 9, loc. cit. 


25. Cf. D.B. (edit. 21-23) n. 1641: *... definimus, doctrinam, quae tenet, beatissimam 
Virginem Mariam in primo instanti suae conceptionis fuisse singulari omnipotentis Dei 
gfatia et privilegio, intuitu meritorum Christo Iesu Salvatoris humani generis, ab omni 
originalis culpae labe p vatam i » esse a Deo revelatam...”. 





26. Rom., V, 12: “... in quo [Adam] omnes peccaverunt”. - The scholastics always 
follow the Vulgate, though “ey  navteg Nuaptov:” is better translated, per 
haps, by “eo quod omnes peccaverunt”. 
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moment of her life, even though she had no obligation to 
possess this righteousness. 


But Ockham is a positive man. He will not discuss Scotus’ 
opinion exclusively in abstracto; he knows indeed that the 
supernatural order is afactualone, and consequently, in our 
case, that the question of the Blessed Virgin's momentary 
existence in the state of original sin must be treated in 
accord with the way in which original sin in general is 
actually effaced. He considers it a point of doctrine fixed 
by the tradition that this sin is forgiven by a created grace,” 
but since he is uncertain whether this grace is indivisible or 
divisible, he examines both possibilities. 


First considering this created grace‘as indivisible, the expo- 
sition of Ockham is not very clear and, I fear, doesnot 
sufficiently deal with certain facts of revelation. Neverthe- 
less let us analyze his texts, beginning with those which are 
most lucid. 1) The gift by God of this indivisible created 
grace should be considered areal creation, thatis, its acqui- 
sition is not technically a change or a movement.” As such 
it is clearly distinguished from the gift of a corresponding 
divisible grace, which is acquired by way of progressive 
change or real movement and hence can only be called 
created in the broader sense, namely as far as it can only 
be produced by God. 2) Every indivisible thing possesses 
from the very first moment of its existence its entire re- 
ality. 3) It is contradictory that one should have original 
sin and grace at the same time” even as it is impossible 
in the factual supernatural order that at a certain moment 


somebody should be without original sin but expecting the 
grace of justice.*° 


27. Cf. supra, 


28. Ockham reveals his conception of motion in his Commentary, L. Il, q. 9: *Utrum 
motus sit vera res extra animam differens realiter a mobili et a termino”. 


29. X. LE BACHELET, art. cit., 1054, thinks that at the end of the XIlIth century 
some defended the opinion that Mary in the first moment of her existence contracted 
original sin and in the same instant received the grace, because -Henry of Ghent and God- 
frey of Fontaines attack this doctrinal point. I am not entirely convinced of the exactness 


of Le Bachelet’s deduction, but at least we see that the hypothesis of Ockham is not 
completely new. | 


30. William Ockham does not consider the case of someone who, though baptized, is 
because of an actual sin prevented from acquiring the grace by which original sin would 
normally be effaced. The hypothesis here is that the original sin sliould ordinarily 
disappear first and then the gracé should normally be acquired, but between these 
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On these grounds Ockham concludes, in opposition to 
Scotus, that it is impossible that Mary should have been 
momentarily in the state of original sin; and he implicitly 
affirms that she was without original sin and possessed the 
grace in the first moment of her existence. He thus admits 
by implication a more important conclusion of his famous 
predecessor. But Ockham's argumentation is valid only in 
so far as he assumes that the Blessed Virgin in the first 
moment of her existence either possessed some grace or did 
not have original sin as a fault, the problem being whether 
she was in original sin in the sense that she did not have the 
original righteousness. We must confess, on this point, the 
ideas of Ockham, or at least their expression, are not 
sufficiently clear. But I believe this is a true interpretation 
of the texts. 


Another exegesis could be that Ockham admits in this hy- 
pothesis that the indivisible created grace could have its 
complete reality not only from the first moment of its own 
existence, but from the first moment in which its subject, 


the soul, exists. But itis reasonable to suppose that Ockham 
takes into account the fact of Christian baptism (of adults or 
infants), and so this interpretation is to be excluded. If the 
baptismal grace should be indivisible or if it has anincreated 
aspect, it still remains acquirable even by a very old pagan. 


Secondly he considers the case in which original sin 
could be forgiven by an infinite divisible grace. Then the 
Blessed Virgin could remain for asingle moment in the state 
of original sin, without missing any grace in the following 
moments. Ockham illustrates his conclusion by two analo- 
gies: at first athing has no whiteness, but afterwards obtains 
all the whiteness it needs; and a thing does not at first have 
the place which it afterwards obtains’ If we were to accept 
these comparisons as arguments, we could conclude that 
Ockham has two possibilities in mind: either at first Mary 
had no grace whatsoever (the analogy of whiteness), or she 





operations a time element intervenes. 


31. Loc. cit.: “Tertio dico quod si gratia sit divisibilis in infinitum ita quod posset 
induci per motum, non includit contradictionem quod tunc stet [beata Virgo] in peccato 
originali per instans et in nullo instanti postea careat omni parte gratiae, sicut non in- 
cludit contradictionem quod aliquid careat albedine in primo instanti vel careat aliqua 
parte loci et quod in nullo instanti post careat omni parte albedinis et omni parte loci...”. 
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had some grace together with original sin (the analogy of 
place); the latter accepts an hypothesis made inthe preceding 
section. 


The general council of Trent held that due to a special 
privilege of God, the Blessed Virgin was able to avoid all 
personal sins during her entire life,’ and since 1854 the 
theologians are unanimous in holding that as a consequence 
of her Immaculate Conception, Mary never had the stimulus 
to sin (fomes peccati). 


In Ockham's time, although it was already treated asa 
point of Christian faith that Mary never committed a personal 
sin,* the question remained hotly debated whether or not she 
could have sinned; andthe particular problem of the stimulus 
to sin was always posed and solved in connection with the 
greater question concerning her Immaculate Conception. 


Leader of the via moderna, Ockham, as usual begins his 
explanation of these problems with a clear definition of the 
stimulus.“ The "fomes peccati" is a disorderly quality of the 


flesh or body, inciting the sensitive appetite, in those who 
have the use of reason, to disorderly and vicious acts.® To 
justify his notion, Ockham points out that the stimulus to 
sin is evidently not a substance, because it is neither in 
Christ nor in the saints** and still they are substantially 
human. Neither is it the sensitive appetite itself, for this 
was in Christ before his resurrection and in Adam and Eve 
before their fall, andis alsoin Christ after his resurrection 


32. Sess. VI, Can. 23, D.B. (edit. 21-23) n. 833: “Si quis... dixerit... posse in tota 
vita peccata omnia etiam venialia vitare, nisi ex speciali Dei privilegio, quemadmodum 
de beata Virgine tenet Ecclesia: A.S.". 


33. See William Ockham himself, Quodl. Ill, q. 10 (edit. cit.): “Circa secundum articu- 
lum dico quod beata Virgo... nec vigilando nec dormiendo habuit aliquem actum turpem 
vel difformem nec aliquam qualitatem inclinantem ad talem actum viciosum; sed hoc per 
rationem probari non potest, sed tantum auctoritatibus Scripturae et Sanctorum”. 


34. Cf. Commentary, L. Ill, q. 2 and Quodlibeta, Quodl. Ill, q. 10. 


35. Quodlibeta, loc. cit.: “Circa primum dico quod fomes peccati est quaedam qualitas 
carnis inordinata inclinans appetitum sensitivum ad actum difformem et viciosum in 
habente iudicium rationis.” Commentary, loc. cit.: “Circa primum dico quod fomes pec- 
cati est aliqua qualitas corporalis inclinans appetitum sensitivum delectabiliter vel 
tristabiliter ad actum interiorem qui sit secundum rectam rationem eliciendus”. 


36. Quodl., loc. cit.: “quod vero sit qualitas patet, quia non est substantia; signum 
est cum non sit in Christo nec in Beatis’. No corresponding text in the Commentary. 
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as well as in the saints.*’ Finally it is not the acts of the 
sensitive appetite, because in everyone's life there are 
moments when these acts areabsent,**® whereas the stimulus 
to sin seems to be something permanent. 


What then is this 'fomes peccati"? It isa quality andnota 
substance. Furthermore, it is found in different degrees in 
different persons; and even in the same person, it is not 
always equally strong. Inductively it appears to be a quality 
of the body, and not an act or habit of the intellect, the will 
or the sensitive appetite. This quality is disorderly and 
incites onlyto sin.*’ It came only after our first parents had 
sinned, and arose, perhaps, simply when God did not impede 
the normal functioning of natural causes. Finally, it inclines 
to vicious acts, since it incites the adult, not the child, to 
acts which are against the judgment of the intellect.” 


Both the Commentary and the Quodlibeta, after the "fomes 
peccati" is defined, go on to answer the question: Did the 
stimulus to sin remain in the Blessed Virgin? But in the 
added "dubia" we find some further elements, which circum- 
scribe the nature of the stimulus. One of these asks where 


37. Quodl., loc. cit.: “Nec est appetitus sensitivus... quia appetitus talis fuit in 
Christo”. Comm., loc. cit.: “Ex hoc patet quod iste fomes non est appetitus sefisitivus, 
tum quia fomes non manet in Christo ante resurrectionem nec post; appetitus autem 
sensitivus manet; tum quia iste fomes non erit in beatis post resurrectionem; nec erat 
in primis parentibus, sed infligebatur in primis parentibus propter eorum peccatum, et 
per hoc consequitur in aliis. Appetitus autem sensitivus fuit in eis ante peccatum et 
post”. 

38. Quodl., loc. cit.: “Nec etiam est actus appetitus sensitivi quia fomes peccati 
‘manet frequenter sine tali actu ut patet tam in dormiente quam in vigilante”. In the 
Commentary no corresponding text to this poorly formulated argument. 


39. Thus the Quodlibeta; the description of the Commentary here is longer but not as 
clear: *... fomes peccati est aliqua qualitas corporalis inclinans appetivum sensitivum 
delectabiliter et tristabiliter... Quod autem inclinet delectabiliter patet, quia ideo vo- 
catur a sanctis et doctoribus libido, cupido, voluptas, concupiscentia. Quod autem in- 
clinet tristabiliter patet, quia si concupiscere est cum delectatione, sic irasci est cum 
dolore”. See loc. cit. 


“40. Quodl., loc. cit.: “Similiter quod sit qualitas patet, quia recipit maius et minus, 
quia unus homo plus inclinatur ad actum viciosum quam alter. Et quod sit qualitas 
carnis patet, quia non est actus seu habitus intellectus vel voluntatis nec appetitus 
ut patet inductive. Quod etiam sit ordinatus patet, quia non inclinat nisi post peccatum; 
mam non.erat in primis parentibus ante peccatum sed post, quia post peccatum forte 
reliquit eos Deus causis naturalibus et istae induxerunt talem qualitatem. Quod etiam 
inclinat ad actum viciosum patet, quia inclinat ad actum contra iudicium rationis in 
habente usum rationis sed non in pueris”. We must not conclude from this last that Ock- 
ham does not admit the:stimulus to sin in children, as we shall see. 
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the seat of this stimulus is to be found.’ Ockham's answer 
is implied already in his definition. The subject of this goad 
to sin is the human body, or flesh, not the sensitive appetite 
as such. 


Another doubt concerns the kind of quality in question. 7 
Ockham upholds a theory, but doubts if it can be strictly 
proved or disproved by reason. After the sin of our first 
parents, the stimulus would arise from natural- causes, 
since their natural functioning is no longer hindered. These 
causes would have produced a humor or humors, or perhaps 
a disturbance of the normal proportions of bodily humors. 
For Ockham then, the stimulus to sin could be something 
like an illness, which he holds to be either the cause of or 
the actual lack of balance between bodily humors. In his 
Commentar y‘Ockham compares the stimulus to sin with that 
natural inclination which, though not a habit, disposes one 


person to temperance, another to chastity, and a third to 
fortitude.* 


Such a stimulus to sin, says Ockham, was absent in Mary. 
The evidence for this is not to be found in reason, butinthe 


Holy Scriptures and in the writings of the saints: theyteach 
us that Mary, neither in her waking hours nor in her sleep, 


ever committed any wrong act or had any quality inciting to 
such an act.“ 


41. Quodl., loc. cit.: “Sed hic sunt aliqua dubia. Primum qualis qualitas sit illa quae 
est fomes peccati et ubi sit subiective, an in carne an in appetitu sensitivo?”... “dico 
quod est subiective in carne et non in appetitu sensitivo. Et ideo dixi prius quod est 
qualitas carnis et nec actus nec habitus appetitus sensitivi®. Cf. Quodl., loc. cit., F, 
secundum dubium; and G, ad secundum: “Ad secundum potest dici quia inclinans illud 
sit in ipsa carne ut distinguitur contra appetitum sensitivum. Hoc patet quia illud ali- 
quando potest esse calor; patet etiam quia ex diversa dispositione qualitatum corporalium 
generantur actus qui vocantur passiones in appetitu sensitivo; sed constat quia tales 
passiones sunt in carne”. : 

42. The question as posed by the Quodl., see &. 41. Answer in the same book: “Dico 
ergo ad primum istorum et potest dici de hoc sicut de infirmitate, quia infirmitas causatur 
quandoque ex improportione humorum, immo est ipsa improportio humorum... Eodem modo 
potest dici quod ista qualitas est aliquis humor vel humores qui causantur vel generantur 
per causas naturales, puta quando Deus propter peccatum hominis reliquit hominem 
causis naturalibus. Vel forte est improportio humorum vel aliqua qualitas distincta ab 
humoribus; sed nullum illorum potest probari vel improbari per rationem evidentem”. No 
corresponding text in the Commentary. 


43. Loc. cit., G (at the end of ad primum): “... et illud est qualitas naturalis, etc.*. 


44. Quodl., loc. cit.: “Circa secundum articulum dico quod beata Virgo non habuit 
talem fomitem peccati, quia nec vigilando nec dormiendo habuit aliquem actum turpem 
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This general answer however is somewhat fallacious; for 
farther in his text** when Ockham attempts to discover how 
the stimulus to sin in the Blessed Virgin was wiped out, he 
replies that he does not exactly know; maybe she did have 
the "fomes peccati" in a particular way; maybe she did not 
have it at all. To explain the first possibility, Ockham uses 
the ancient distinction between the first and the second 
sanctification of Mary; the first sanctification taking place 
atthe instant of her conception or at some moment between 
conception and birth, and the second sanctification occurring 
immediately before the conception of Jesus. Perhaps, says 
Ockham, in the first sanctification God so weakened the 
stimulus that the Blessed Virgin was unable to commit a 
deadly sin; whereas in the second sanctification it was 
entirely removed, or at least diminished to such an extent 
that it could not incite her to even a venial sin.“ 


Consequently, if Ockham practically admits as a point of 
faith that Mary never committed a sin, and if he concludes 
from this doctrine that she never had the stimulus to sin, 
his conclusion is to be understood thus: either she did noi 
have the stimulus a¢ all, or at least didinot haveitas far as it 
actually or effectively incited to sin; or, in the second case, 
she could have committed a mortal sin before her first sancti- 
fication, — ifthis sanctificationdid not coincide with her con- 
ception, andif she had had the use of reason; —and she. could 
have committed a venial sin before her second sanctification. 
The second case does not even exclude the fact that she 
might have had the "fomes" throughout her life, although 
without any practical significance, at least after her second 
sanctification. And even according to one text of the Com- 
mentary, Ockham may have understood the absence of the 





vel difformem nec aliquam qualitatem inclinantem ad talem actum viciosum, sed hoc per 
fationem probari non potest, sed tantum auctoritatibus scripturae et Sanctorum”; cf. Com- 
ment., loc. cit., B. 


45. Quodl,, loc. cit.: “Sed hic sunt aliqua dubia... Secundum est quomodo fomes 
peccati fuit extinctus in beata virgine?” with further the answer: “Ad secundum potest 
dici...” at the end of the question ending with “... dico quod nescio utrum umquam habuit 
fomitem vel non, et si aliquando habuit, patet ex dictis quomodo extinctus fuit”. In the 
Commentary the “dubium” immediately follows the general answer to the question. 


46. Cf. texts indicated in n. 45. The Comment., loc. cit., B, remarks that the Blessed 
Virgin certainly was subject to the necessities of life (to eat, to drink....), which kind 
of “fomes peccati® was even in Christ, but which is not exactly the stimulus to sin as 
defined by Ockham himself. 
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stimulus in a third sense: that it was ineffective inasmuch 
as God added to the soul of Mary a special habit helping her 
to do the good and to omit the evil; and in so far as the Lord, 
by his necessary concursus with the created causes, always 
precluded the Blessed Virgin from sinning.” There is a vast 
difference between the latter opinion of Ockham and the 
former statement which came close to that of Scotus and the 
Church. 


Two habitual victims of Ockham's criticism, Duns Scotus 
and Peter Aurioli, are both strenuous defenders of the Im- 
maculate Conception.” That the leader of the via moderna does 
not directly criticize their doctrine concerning this point is 
perhaps an indication, a priori, that he is not too greatly 
opposed. 


In fact we discover that William Ockham considers the 
Immaculate Conception possible in an order, where con- 
ceivably the Blessed Virgin by a special ordinance of God 
might not have had original sin (nor perhaps even original 


justice). Concerning the factual order the opinion of Ockham 
is less clearly expressed. In this order, he says, original 
sinis forgivenbyacreated grace. Ifthis graceis indivisible, 
the Immaculate Conception is necessary; but Ockham does 
not say whether God demanded that original sinin Mary should 
be forgiven by a created indivisible grace. If the created 
grace which effaces original sin is divisible, the Blessed 
Virgin could have remained for an ‘instant, or even longer, 
in sin. Now it seems to be in harmony with this doctrine to 
admit the possibility of the Immaculate Conception; but Ock- 
ham does not express this conclusion (nor was he obliged to 
do so). He was only considering whether or not Mary could 
remain in original sin during a single moment. 


Ockham admits that the stimulus to sin is in consequence 
of our first parents' sin. Faith assures him that the Blessed 


47. Loc. cit., C. ~ The Commentary contains further considerations conceming the 
impeccancy of Mary; for example, the problem of how she could merit if she could-not 
sin. These explanations, however, are less important to our topic. 


48. Peter Aurioli presents his doctrine on the Immaculate Conception in De con- 
ceptione immaculatae Virginis (written 1314-1315) and in his Repercussorium; both 
writings are edited in Fr. Gulielmi Guarrae, Fr. loannis Duns Scoti et Petri Aureoli, 
O.F.M., Quaestiones disputatae de Immaculata Conceptione B.M.V., Quaracchi, 1904 
(a new edition of the work will appear this year). 
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Virgin never committed a personal fault, but he cannot say 
whether or not she had the "fomes peccati", or how she had 
it, if she did. The possibility that she did not have it at all 
is clearly admitted; which is not very strange, for as Ock- 
ham admits the possibility of the Immaculate Conception. 


In the history of the dogma William Ockham certainly 
merits mention, not only for his essentially spiritual defi- 
nition of original sin, but also for his admission of the 
possibility of the Immaculate Conception and the absence of 
the stimulus to sin.” 


ELIGIUS M. BUYTAERT, O.F.M. 


The Franciscan Institute, 
St. Bonaventure, New York. 


49. To complete this article, the works of Ockham’s school should be analyzed; this, 
incidentally, would make an interesting study. 





DE ELEMENTIS TRADITIONALIBUS JUSTITIAE 
IN PRIMAEVA SCHOLA FRANCISCANA 


NEMINEM Sane fugit ex una parte momentum doctrinale et 
practicum justitiae, his praesertimtemporibus, quibus ubi- 
que ad sic dictam quaestionem socialem solvendam ipsa invo- 
catur; ex alia vero parte nullum inquisitorem latet quot dis- 
sensus, quot dubia, quot interpretationes circa ipsam, ita 
ut clarissimus G. Del Vecchio, in universitate civili Urbis 
Romae professor, de justitia eruditum opus, in plures 
linguas translatum, cum scriberet, necessarium putavit in 
primis lectorem admonere, dubia et dissensus circa justi- 
tiam numerosiora gravioraque esse quam circa ipsum juris 
conceptum.' In praelaudati operis copiosa bibliographia 
deest tamen mentio alicuius investigationis, nostro judicio 
magni momenti, a D. O. Lottin,. jam prima vice in quadam 
ephemeride editae,” ac denuo in alio suo opere revisae et 
recollectae,’ cuius finis est positive investigare, quid de 
justitia senserint theologi saeculi XIII, ante translationem 
totius ethicae aristotelicae ex graeco sermone in latinum. ‘ 
Lottinigitur fontes praesertim ineditos investigans aucto- 
resque primaevos franciscanos perscrutari non omittens,° 


1. La Giustizia, (Roma 1946), 1, nota 1, ubi citantur verba DE LUGO, De justitia et 
jure, disp. I, sect. I (ed. Fournials, Parisiis 1868), V, 445: “Adhuc non videtur per haec 
satis explicari quidditas justitiae, nec eius objectum; declaratur enim justitia in ordine 
ad jus, tamquam ad obiectum: ipsum autem jus declaratur per ordinem ad justitiam, dum 
dicitur jus esse justum: quare declaratur unum ignotum per aliud aeque ignotum”. 


2. “Le concept de justice chez les théologiens du moyen Age avant |’introduction 
d’Aristote,” Revue Thomiste, 44 (1938) 511-521. 


3. “Le concept de justice avant l’introduction d’Aristote,”-in Psychologie et Morale 
aux XII© et XIII® siécles, Il, 2e Partie, I (Louvain-Gembloux, 1949) 283-299. N.B. Hoc 
volumen prae manibus non habemus, ideo in sequentibus citabimus primam editionem, 
prout est in Revue Thom. (cfr. notam praeced.). 


4. “Le concept de justice,” Revue Thom. 44 (1938), 511: “Or les latins ne connu- 
rent cette partie de l’Ethique que par la traduction faite, vers 1245, de l’Ethique toute 
entiére par Robert Grosseteste.” 


5. Ibidem, ubi tamen agitur tantum de Joanne a Rupella, (p. 517), de Oddone Kigaldo 
(p. 518 sq.), de S. Bonaventura brevissime in quadam nota (p. 521, nota 2). Omittit uti 
-patet loqui de Alexandro de Hales, secundum istius Commentarium et alia opera, forsan 
quia in primo opere Lottin de istis non cogitabat, cum praesertim Commentarium alex- 
andrinum tunc temporis nondum cognoscebatur; neque tamen loquitur de justitia sec- 
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sic synthetice cuncludit: 


Il suffit d’évoquer ces simples chefs de divisions pour se convaincre 
de la pauvreté de la speculation théologique livrée jusque vers 1250 a 
ses propres resources. Si l’école d’Abélard avait ouvert quelques 
perspectives, et combien lointaines, sur la justice légale et distributive, 
le sillon fut bientét abandonné. Egarés par leur hantise de concilier et 
d’harmoniser toutes les définitions plus ou moins consacrées, les theo- 
logiens se sont perdus en classifications verbales et superficielles; et 

uand il a fallu trouver un sens trés précis ils en sont arrive auconcept 
etrique de justice répressive. Nous avons voulu reproduire leurs textes 
in extenso:’ rien ne pouvait prouver plus apodictiquement l’influence dé- 
cisive qu’ exerga Aristote sur la traité De justitia et en général sur la 
philosophie juridique du moyen Age”.® 


Ex his verbis deducimus S. Thomam, Aristotelis pedis- 
sequum’ circa justitiam non verbalem et superficialem 
doctrinam, sed realem et profundam in scholam theologorum 
subsequentium introduxisse. Quae considerationes occasi- 
onem nobis dederunt quaerendi quid revera conceptio aristo- 
telico-thomistica substantialiter novi introduxerit in theolo- 
gorum mediaevalium doctrinam; velmelius, sirevera Aris- 
toteles tale-ac tantum meritum habuit ad conceptionem ver- 
balem et superficialem relinquendam, num causa cur aliqui 
theologi mediaevales, ut primaevi Magistri Franciscani, 
ipsius doctrinam non receperint in omnibus particularitati- 
bus, utecontraS. Thomas fecit, ponenda sitineo quod Aris- 
totelis doctrinam cognoscere non potuerint neque directe, ex 
ipso ethicorum libro quinto, nondum latine translato, neque 
indirecte, scilicet ex Aristotelis Commentariis; vel in eo 
quod etsi librum quintum aristotelicum aliquomodo cogno- 
verint, tamen non necessarium existimaverint illum inom- 
nibus acceptare ad solvenda omnia justitiae practica proble- 
mata. 


Haec igitur relate tantum ad primaevos Magistros Fran- 
ciscanos, scil. Alexandrum Halens., loannem de Rupella, 
Summam fr. Alex., Oddonem Rigaldum, S. Bonaventuram, 
in luce novissimarum inventionum scientiae critico -litte ~ 
cundum Summam fr. Alexandri, forsan quia nihil in ipsa invenerit notatu dignum. (In 
Psychologie et Morale, p. 291-293, Lottin de Alexandri Commentario tractat. Editor). 


6. Op. cit., 521. Haec conclusio est pro LOTTIN aliquid certe demonstratum, quod 

, ideo etiam in aliis operibus repetit: cfr. e.g. quod jam scripserat in “Pour un commen- 

taire historique de la morale de saint Thomas d’Aquin”, Rech. théol. anc. méd., 2 (1930), 

282, et etiam in Bull. théol. anc. méd. t. Ill, n° 180 et 749; t. IV, n° 1254; et novissime 
in Principes de Morale, (Louvain 1946), Il, 56; (Psychologie et morale, 298-299; Ed.). 





7. Cfr. infra ubi ex professo de relatione nostrorum Auctorum cum S. Thoma agemus. 
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rariae consideratos. 


Praesens investigatio etiam juvabit ad varia problemata 
de justitia apud eosdem magistros recte interpretanda. 


In primis igitur inquiremus elementa a traditione phi- 
losophorum et SS. Patrum nostris Auctoribus transmissa; 
secundo investigabimus quid proprie ipsi Magistri Fran- 
ciscani senserint de justitia; et tertio considerabimus rela- 


tiones aliquas cum aliis Scholasticis et praesertim cum 
S. Thoma. 


I, Quid Senserint Praedecessores 


Hic examinabimus breviter tantum illos auctores apud 
antiquos philosophos et Sanctos Patres, qui cogniti fuerint 
vel cognosci potuerint a nostris Auctoribus. ® 


1. Inter philosophos certe primun locum tenet P 1 ato. 
Ipse enim magnam partem habet in doctrina Scholae Fran- 


ciscanae, quod patet praesertim ex Summa fr. Alexandri ° 
et ex operibus S. Bonaventurae,’® in quibus Platonis doctrina 
saepe allegatur vel explicite et directe, vel explicite et in- 
directe, scilicet non ex directa lectione operum philosophi, 

sed exaliorum allatione; vel implicite et indirecte, cum al- 


legatur doctrina S. Augustini, qui plura ex Platone de- 
sumpsit." 


8. Pro consepectu generali evolutionis doctrinae videsis F.S. FEDELE,"La dottrina 
delle virth morali e della giustizia da Aristotele aS. Tommaso’, Rivista internazionale 
di Scienze sociali, 70 (1916), 148-165; 289-303; 401-421; 71 (1916), 162-185. 


9. DE WULF, Storia della filosofia medievale, (Firenze 1945), Il, 97, scribit quod 
Summa fr. Alexandri “riserva un posto preponderante alle teorie platoniche e agostiniane 
provenienti dalla scolastica del secolo XII...”. Platonismus tamen Summae fr. Alex. non 
est dijudicandus ex directis et explicitis Platonis citationibus, quia istae ad viginti 
non ascendunt in tota Summa: cf. DOUCET in Prolegomena ad Alexandri de Hales Summa 
Theologica, (Quaracchi 1948) t. IV, XCVa. 


10. Ipse Seraphicus, Sermo IV: Christus unus magister (ed. Quaracchi, t. V, 572a, 
n° 18) scribit: “Et ideo videtur, gl inter philosophos datus sit Platoni sermo sapi- 
entiae, Aristoteli sermo scientiae”. Constat Bonaventuram esse platonianum, quamvis 
non modo exaggerato hoc est intelligendum, quasi Aristotelem negligeret, quod non est 


verum: cf. E. SMEETS, “Bonaventure (saint)",|Diction. de Théol. cath., t. 2, (Paris 
1923), Hl, 979. 


11. Jam enim in genere DE WULF, op. cit., t. I, p. 19, scribit: “Del resto Platone é 
_Penetrato nel medio evo pid per mezzo di S. Agostino - il suo vassaldo - e dei neopla- 
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Porro Plato de justitia loquitur non proprie tamquam vir- 
tute speciali moderante tantum relationem hominis ad homi- 
nem,” sed potius tamquam universali virtute complectente 
omnes humanas actiones in relatione sive ad seipsum, sive ad 
alios homines, sive demum ad deos." Nam in Dialogo Euti- 
phronis sanctum etiam justum vocat, quatenus justitia com- 
prehendit sive cultum hominis, sive cultum deorum.” Justitia 
igitur platonica, ut bene Del Vecchio adnotat, stricte con- 
nectitur cum ordine, perfectione et pulchritudine; aliis ver- 
bis, comprehendit ordinem juridicum et moralem. 


Meritum huius conceptus justitiae consistit in ejus con- 
cordantia cum biblico conceptu, vi cuius justus idem est ac 
sanctus, licet iste sensus non sit unicus in quo justus in S. 
Scriptura accipitur *° 


His praedictis, intelligitur quomodo Plato tam vivide, 
licet sine revelationis lumine, typum hominis vere justi 
describere etiam conatus fuerit;’’ et ita virtutem justitiae 
tonici, che non dei propri-dialoghi”. Et DOUCET, Prol., p. XCVb: *Haud ex paucis tan- 
tum citationibus istis metiendus est platonismus Summae Halesianae. Plura e fontibus 
indirectis in eam derivarunt elementa neo-platonica, in primis ex Augustino...” Pro 
S. Bonaventura cf: exempla istius doctrinae platonicae per Augustinum in Bonaventuram 
transmissae apud F. TINIVELLA, “De impossibili sapientiae adeptione in philosophia 
pagana juxta Coilationes in Hexaémeron S. Bonaventurae,” Antonianum, I (1936), 139, 
nota 2; 140, nota 2; 142. 


12. Immo respuit conceptum justitiae particularisticum, in Republica, I, 6. Tempore 
enim Platonis etiam cognoscebatur illa definitio justitiae, qua unicuique redditur quod 
suum est: cfr. DEL VECCHIO, op. cit., p.1, n.4. 

13. Rep., IV, 10. 

14. XIV, 12. 

15. Op. cit., p. 20. 


16. MATTH., 3, 15: *Sic enim decet nos implere omnem justitiam”; similiter innumeris 
in locis S. Scripturae, pro quibus cfr. KOENIG, “Essai sur l"évolution de l’idée de jus- 
tice chez les prophttes hébreux,” Revue de l’histoire des religions, 15 (1894), 124-137; 
VIEILLARD-LACHARME, La justice selon l’Evangile (Paris 1919). 


17. F. ACRI enim, unus ex melioribus modemis platonianis, qui revera italice lingua 
purissima platonica dialoga reddidit, in principio suae traductionis hunc textum platoni- 
cum praemisit (PLATONE, Dialoghi volgarizzati da F. ACRI, Milano, Ill ed., in nostro 
exemplari sine anno, p. 9): “Uomo semplice e generoso, che, come dice Eschilo, vuole 
mon parere, ma essere buono. Dunque si tolga il parere: ché se parra esser giusto, ver- 
ranno a lui onori... Dunque sia denudato di tutto, salvo che di giustizia... non avendo 
commessa ingiustizia alcuna, sia in fama di commettitore della massima ingiustizia; 
affinché sia provato nella giustizia per cid che non si piega per la mala fame... E duri 
immutgto sino alla morte, per tutta la vita parendo essere ingiusto, egli giusto... Es- 
sendo cosi il giusto, ei sara flagellato, torturato, legato, gli si bruceranno gli occhi, da 
ultimo, dopo aver sofferto ogni male, sara CROCIFISSO. (Qui per modo oscuro 2 vatici- 
aato |’Uomo-Dio)”. 
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ad summam dignitatem extulerit. 


Notandum quidem quod Plato non satis clare expressit 
sociales relationes per justitiam regulatas,"* quod tamen 
neque destruit, neque minuit eius ideam fundamentalem 
circa excellentiam justitiae. 


2. Aristoteles diffuse et ex professo de justitia 
pertractavit in libro quinto ethicorum ad Nicomachum. 


Antequam doctrinam ibi contentam summatim recense- 
amus, necessarium est quaerere num nostri Auctores ali- 
quomodo praedictum fontem cognoverint. Ad hoc probandum 
sufficit loqui tantum de illis, qui ante libri quinti ethicorum 
translationem ex graeca in latinam linguam scripserunt,’® 


exclusis igitur Bonaventura” et quarta parte Summae fr. 
Alexandri.?) 


Etiam nos excludimus ante a. 1245 lectionem directam 
illius libri quinti, sed affirmamus, et in sequentibus compro- 
babimus, ipsius libri cognitionem indirectam, scilicet ex 


Averrois Commentario, quod a latinis cognoscebatur jam 
pluribus annis ante praedictam translationem.” De facto 


18. Op. cit., p. 20-21: “Per vero, in essa appaiono fuse la valutazione morale e quella 
giuridica... mentre @ pur d’uopo... determinare che cosa sia il - proprio - di ciascuno. 
.«Il pensiero platonico ha bensi tentato di raggiungere anche tale determinazione, spe- 
cialmente: col distinguere le funzioni delle diverse classi dei cittadini componenti lo 
Stato; ma app il disegno della Republica, qual’é tracciato in Platone, contiene in 
questo proposito tanti elementi empirici ed arbitrarii, che @ per sé la migliore dimostra- 
zione dell’insufficienza di quel principio per risolvere appi il probl della giusti- 








19. Cfr. DOUCET, Prol., p. CXIIl, nota 2: “Versio certe anterior est anno 1249, cum 
iam tunc adhibeatur in IV Sent. S. Alberti... Ex altera parte certe posterior est anno 1240- 
vel immo 1244, teste Hermanno Alemanno... Utcumque versio non videtur Parisiis in- 
notuisse multum ante 1249, cum antea ignoretur a S. Alberto Magno, cuius silentium hac 
de re vim habet argumenti”. Circa ethicae aristotelicae integram traductionem cfr. nota 7. 


20. Constat enim S. Bonaventuram Commentarium super Sententias scripsisse inter 
aa., 1249-1251: cfr. DOUCET, op. cit., p. CCXLVI b, et B. PERGAMO, qui etiam dicit 
ipsum opus completum fuisse circa a. 1254: *Alcune fonti delle questioni intorno alla 
contrizione della Somma di Allesandro d’Hales,” Studi Francescani, 34 (1937), 302. 


21. Constat enim talem partem Summae post Commentarium bonaventurianum redactam 
fuisse, immo probabiliter inter aa. 1255-1260: cfr. DOUCET, op. cit., p. CCCLVI b; PER- 
GAMO, loc. cit. 


22. Versio enim arabico-latina Ethicae completa fuit jam a. 1240, interprete Hermanno 
Alemanno una cum Commentario Averrois, ut etiam edita fuit una cum Aristotelis operi- 
bus apud Juntas, Venetiis 1550: cfr. DOUCET, op. cit. p. CXIII a. Injillo autem 
Commentario Averrois explicatur etiam liber quintus aristotelicus, ubi loquitur de ju- 
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enim Summa fr.Alexandri ipsum librum quintum cognovit 
in parte tertia; in illa autem parte, certe ante a. 1245 re- 
dacta, revera citatur Philosophus in ethicis; verba tamen 
transcribuntur non ex ipso Philosopho, sed ex textu Com- 
mentatoris, ut cl. Doucet, corrigens praecedentium edi- 
torum citationem, apertissime comprobavit.” Juvat ergo 
perpendere quod ipsa Summa, etsi ex Commentatore tran- 
scripserit, ipsi tamen Aristoteli textum tribuit. Practice 
igitur, volentibus fontes aristotelicos quoad doctrinam per- 
scrutari, placuit nobis ipsam comprobare textibus ex Aver- 
rois Commentario desumptis, potius quam ex originalitextu 
libri quinti aristotelici. 


Distinguitur igitur clare in libro quinto duplex justitia, 
alia generalis et universalis, altera vero particularis: ex 
eo quod aliquis justus vel injustus diversis modis dici potest: 


Cumque putetur de speciebus, de quibus dicitur non iustum, quod sint 
notiores eis, de quibus dicitur iustum, numeremus quot modis dicitur 
iniustum. Dicimus igitur, quod videtur de eo quod diversum agit legi, 
quod sit non iustus: et similiter videtur dici non iustus de eo, qui lucre- 
tur possessiones multas per rapinam vel fraudem et universaliter de eo 
qui non servat equitatem sed excedit. Cum itaque non iustus, scilicet 
faciens iniuriam dicatur secundum istas duas intentiones, tunc patens 
est, quod tenens legem iustus est et similiter servans equitatem.”* 


Ergo primo modo justitia est virtus, quae consistit in 
adimpletione legis, secundo modo dicitur cum servatur 
aequitas. 


Sed in primo modo supponi debet legem esse justam et 
res legales justas, secundum quod lex per se tendit ad homi- 
nes felices reddendos, et per consequens ad bonum commune 
et etiam ad bonum particulare, sed non in contradictione 
cum bono communi.” 





stitia; ergo auctores, qui scripserunt ante translationem ex graeca lingua, justitiam 
aristotelicam cognoscere potuerunt ex Averroe. 


23. Cfr. DOUCET, Prolegomena, CXV b. 
24. AVERROES, in Ethicam Arist., cap. I (ed. cit., Il, f. 32 c). 


25. Loc. cit.: *Et quando positum fuerit esse de per se, eum qui adversus est legi, 
esse non iustum: tunc manifestum est quod lex iusta est, et quod omnes res legales 
iustae sunt modo quodam, nam per omne quod praecipit legifer, aut prohibet, tendit aut 
ad bonum commune omnibus, aut ad bonum virtuosis naturaliter ex hominibus, aut simile 
aliquid huic intentioni. Universaliter enim praecipit hoc, quod efficit felicitatem et illud 
quod eam conservat, et illud quod efficit partes eius et quod eam conservat etiam a ma- 
litiis civilibus, secundum quod mandat strenuo ut agat actiones strenuitatis legalis, ut. 
quod non relinquat aciem vel ordinationem et ne fugiat et ne reiciat arma.” 
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Cum autem lex praecipiat omnes virtutes et prohibeat 
omnia vitia,” ideo justitia, quae est secundum legem, conti- 
net omnes virtutes; et ipsam Commentator potius quam 
legalem quasi semper vocat "communem".”” Ex contextu 
autem nobis videtur "justitia communis" vocari non solum 
quia continet omnes virtutes; sedetiam quia, cum sit a lege, 
bonum commune per se respicit. 


Relate autem ad naturam huius "justitiae communis" Com- 
mentator, sequens Magistrum, notat, quod in quantum est 
virtus est in genere qualitatis, in quantum est justitia est 
in genere relationis,”* et quiaestalege, ideo adiungi logice 
potest, ipsam esse in relatione ad homines constitutos in 
societate, cum constet Philosophum de lege positiva et civili 


loqui, scilicet de lege quae provenit ex auctoritate rei- 
publicae.”” 


Secundo modo habetur justitia, quae dicitur particularis, 
qua servatur aequitas seu aequalitas in relationibus hominis 
ad hominem. 


Scribit enim Commentator: 


Nos autem in isto loco non inquirimus iustitiam, que est equalis vir- 
tuti, sed iustitiam, que est pars virtutis: intendo eam, que est eius 
species... nunc dicamus quid est hec iustitia intendo particularem et 
que res est, cum dicatur secundum plures intentiones... 


Haec autem justitia particularis, uti constat, dividitur 
in duas partes, quas saepe species Averroes vocat, quae- 


20. Loc. cit.: *... Intendo quod praecipit virtutes omnes et prohibet omnia vitia, et 
hoc universaliter...”. : 


27. Ibid., in cap. 2, (f. 33 c): “Et tamen ista iustitia est iustitia communis, et est 
simpliciter equalis virtuti universali...” - ‘Iam enim descripta fuit... iustitia communis 
per descriptionem virtutis...*. 


28. Ibid: ... Ipsa (- justitia communis) quando accepta fuerit per modum quo 
est virtus, est in capitulo qualitatis, et dicitur absolute non ad aliquid; et quando 
accepta fuerit secundum quod iustitia est in capitulo relationis est ad aliquid: etenim 
iustitia quidem est in hominibus iustum agens in eis...” (f. 32 c); et inferius: ‘lam enim 
descripta fuit in eo quod praecessit, iustitia communis per descripti virtutis... cum 
non sit iustitia communis, aliquid plus quam usus virtutis universalis in relatione ad 
alterum dicitur iustitia: et quando accipitur in relatione ad aliquid aliud,' intendo quod 
quando accipitur virtus relative ad virtuosos, nominatur virtus; et similiter iniustitia 
universalis non est aliquid plus quam usus malitie universalis ad alterum” (f. 33 b). 


29. Cfr. M. DEFOURNY, “L’idée de |’Etat d’aprés Aristote;” Miscellanea Vermeersch, 
II (Roma 1935), 83-113. 


30. Op. cit., f. 33 b. 
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que justitiae sic dictae distributivae et commutativae cor- 
respondent: 


Et huius iustitie sunt due species, quarum una est divisiva; intendo 
eam que dividit res communicatas, ut pecunias et honores et alia ex 
rebus communicatis: etenim in divisione istorum inter eos et equalis et 
non equalis: et secunda est factiva contractuum sive negociationum. Et 
hae sunt duarum partium, quedam scilicet voluntarie ut venditio, mu- 
tuatio, accomodatio, fidei iussio, depositio, alia non voluntaria: intendo 
ex utraque parte ut furtum et adulterium, et incantatio et falsum testi- 
monium et proditio; et quedam sunt vehementer iniuriosa, ut vulneratio 
et interfectio et invinculatio. *! 

Itaque differentia inter justitiam universalem seu commu- 
nem et particularem ponitur in hoc’quod illa comprehendit 
omnes virtutes in relatione ad alterum, particularis vero 
non comprehendit omnes virtutes, sed est universalis vir- 
tutis species seu modus particularis, quo quis utitur ad 
alterum, ut servetur aequalitas. Aequitas ergo, in sensu 
aequalitatis, est ratio cur justitia particularis ab universali 
distinguatur: ita ut omne v. g. injustum particulare seu in- 
aequale sit etiam contra legem et ideo contra justitiam 
communem, sed non omne injustum illegale seu commune 
sit injustum inaequale. 


Materia autem justitiae particularis, ut implicite dedu- 
citur ex textu in corpore relato, sunt bona, quae dicuntur 
uniuscuiusque sua, ut alius Aristotelis Commentator dicit, 
ita ut particularis justitia definiri possit vere ut virtus 
reddens proximo quod suum est,’ formaliter quia suum, 
scilicet ut aequalitatem servet. Expresse adnotat Averroes 
pro tali particulari justitia, quae servat aequalitatem in 
bonis, medium virtutis sumiinrelatione ad alterum.* Haec 

31. Ibid., f. 33 c- 

32. MAURI, *Expositio in 1. V. Ethicorum ad Nicomachum,” De justitia, cura LB. 
SCHUSTER S.J. Pont. Univ. Greg., Textus et Docum., Series phil. 14.(Romae 1938), 
cp. 2, art. 1, p. 10: “Justitia enim particularis versatur circa materiam particularem, hoc 
est circa honorem, pecuniam, vitam et membra corporis aliaque similia, quae possumus 
uno nomine comprehendere dicendo, quod versatur circa ea quae dicuntur sua uniuscui- 
usque, ideoque per justitiam particularem tribui unicuique quod suum est: vel versa- 
tur etiam circa voluptatem, quam habemus ex lucro. At justitia legalis versatur circa 
materiam universalem, hoc est circa materiam omnium virtutum.” - Hunc textum, posteri- 
Oris actatis, transcripsimus, ut aliquo modo illustretur quae in corpore exposuimus circa 
illud obiectum, ut dicamus, materiale justitiae aristotelicae. 





33. AVERROES, op. cit., f. 36 a-b: “... Ista (scilicet justitia particularis) est medium 
relatum alteri; virtutes autem sunt quarum media non sunt relata ad alterum... Sed iustus 
est ille qui dat aequale inter se et alterum, et inter alterum et alterum: iniustus autem 
est contrarius huic”. 
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tamen aequalitas servanda, vario modo determinanda est. 


Fundamentum autem et ratio huius aequalitatis inter homi- 
nes per justitiam particularem servandae in aristotelica 
mente nihil aliud esse putamus quam bonum civitatis con- 
servandum, quatenus omne jus, ergo etiam jus ad aequali- 
tatem, habeat originem in republica et est ipsius creatio#* 
jura enim civium non sunt nisi reipublicae concessiones, 
quatenus bono ipsius consequendo vel conservando inservi- 
ant.** Ita, exempli gratia, jus proprietatis, etiam justitia 
particulari defensum, conceditur quia per proprietatem 
privatam obtinetur a republica maior copia divitiarum, 
quatenus ad maiorem laborem et curam stimulatur, si res 
ut propriae possidentur quam si ut communes haberentur.” 


Meritum igitur Stagiritae, mediante Averroe ante a. 1245 
a scholasticis cognitum, reponitur in ipsa particularis ju- 
stitiae determinatione, secundum suum elementum essenti- 
ale, quod est aequalitas inter homine servanda, qua quis 
unicuique reddit quod suum est, formaliter quod suum est; 
et quidem in sensu specifico et juridico. Juvat adnotare hoc 
elementum non ut quid novi a Philosopho inventum fuisse, 
cum in schola italica, multo prius a Pythagora fundata, 
saltem confuse jam traditum fuisset.** 


Differentia autem a conceptione platonica est non solum 
in tali justitiae particularis determinatione, sed etiam in 
ipsa justitiae universalis acceptione: Aristoteles enim etiam 
talem justitiam semper respicit sub aspectu alteritatis, ergo 
sub aspectu sociali, quatenus omnis lex, actus virtutum 
jubens, dirigitur ad bonum societatis constitutae seu reipu- 
blicae; Plato vero, ut vidimus, concipit omnem justitiam ut 
virtutem cuiuscunque ordinis, sub aspectu sive juridico sive 
morali. Justitia ergo generalis, dum in Platone quam latis- 
sime patet ita ut nullo modo sit virtus specialis, e contra 


34. Ibid., f. 35 d- sqq. 


35. DEFOURNY, op. cit., 90: “Tout droit a sa source dans |’Etat et est une création 
de }’Etat’. 

36. Ibid., 97-98: “Sans doute |’Etat n’est soumis 4 aucune régle autre que celle de 
son intérét. Il n’y a aucun droit antérieur ou superiéur au sien... Les droits, qu’ il laisse 
aux individus ne sont que des concessions de sa bienveillance... Ce sont celles que lui 
commande son intérét permanent”. 

37. Ibid., 92 sqq. 


38. Cfr. DEL VECCHIO, op. cit., p. 44 sqq- 
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in Aristotele est aliquomodo generalis et aliquomodo etiam 
specialis: quod occasionem dedit, ut confusio aliquainipsis 
Philosophi asseclis, non excluso S. Thoma, in determi- 
natione justitiae generalis inveniretur. Ipse tamen Aristo- 
teles, sub Platonis influxu, praedictum alteritatis char- 
acterem tali justitiae aliquando denegare videtur.*® 


Relate autem ad justitiae particularis divisiones varia 
adnotanda sunt: in primis quod revera non sint species in 
sensu stricto, ut observat Buridanus, sed potius modi; 
ipse etiam Commentator Averroes indifferenter illas vel 
species vel modos nominat.*’ Deinde notandum quod ju- 
stitia distributiva et commutativa non videntur logice ex 
unico principio defluere et inter se intime connecti, uti 
constat ex ipsis Stagiritae commentatoribus, quireveradi- 
sputant num Philosophus justitiam bipartiri vel tripartiri 
intenderit;*” et ita ex hoc jam patet praedictas divisiones 
non esse de essentia justitiae particularis. 


Alias observationes movent auctores contra justitiam 


poenalem aristotelicam, quae potius quam justitiae distri- 
butivae, commutativae adscribi debet.* In justitia com- 
mutativa elementum potius objectivum quam subjectivum 
accentuatur, et justitia distributiva non apparet completain 
eius exemplificatione, quae omnia non omnibus placent.“ 


Post praedicta licet concludere Aristotelem, propriae 


39. Cfr. Ibid., 32: “Nondimeno, pur trattando della giustizia in questo senso generico, 
l’uno e l’altro filosofo (scilicet Aristoteles et S. Thomas) accennano anche a quel carat- 
tere dell’alterita... che appartiene alla giustizia propriamente particolare. Cid rende le 
loro dottrine meno perspicue a da luogo a una certa difficolta, pur se non vogliamo par- 
lare senz’altro d’incongruenza, come fa rispetto ad Aristotele, il KIRCHMANN, ( Erlad- 
terungen zur Nikomachischen Ethik des Aristoteles, (Leipzig 1876), n. 155, p. 90; cfr. 
n. 154, p. 87), che insiste, del resto, nel considerare il testo di Aristotele in questa 
parte (L. V) come un semplice abbozzo o come non genuino...”. — Et inferius: “Un’altra 
difficolta pud scorgersi in cid, che la giustizia legale &, secondo S. Tommaso, in un 
certo senso ‘virtus specialis’ ...”. - Et etiam de Aristotele scribit, Jbid.. 72 et nota 23: 
*“... In quel luogo dei Magna Moralia... persino il carattere dell’alterith sembra rinnegato”. 


40. Quaestiones super decem libros Ethicorum Aristotelis ad Nicomachum, (Parisiis 
1513), 1. V, q- VI, p. 96 b: “Justitia distributiva et commutativa non sunt diversae spe- 
cies justitiae, sed sunt diversi modi eiusdem virtutis; Aristoteles autem aliquando solet 
modos tales vocare species, utendo nomine speciei large.” 


41. Cfr. loc. cit. 

42. Cfr. DEL VECCHIO,: op. cit., 67 et nota 16, ubi varii auctores citantur. 
43. Cfr. ibid., 59 sqq.- 

44. Cfr. ibid., 65 sqq. 
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de societate doctrinae cohaerentem, de justitia loqui potius 
in sensu juridico, ipsamque dividere in particularem et 
universalem seu communem, inter se distinctas propter 
diversa elementa constitutiva, ut refertipse Averroes. Haec 
sola divisio fere ab omnibus implicite vel explicite laudatur 
et accipitur. Alia vero justitiae aristotelicae elementa et 
explicationes et subdivisiones quin consensus omnium ac- 
ceperint, objurgationes saepe duras meruerunt, ita ut non- 
nullis visum fuerit non esse necessarium illa secundaria 
aristotelica elementa accipienda ad ipsa problemata ju- 
stitiae solvenda; qua de causa in aliis divisionibus ipsi Ari- 
stotelem secuti non sunt. 


3. Cicero,Romanorumorator et jurisconsultor, mo- 
re suoaphilosophis graecis saepe dependens, suam doctri- 
nam de justitia sparsim in suis operibus nobis tradidit. 
Ciceronem ex latinis auctoribus ideo examinabimus, quia 
nemo est qui dubitet de ipsius auctoritate in rerumomnium 
definitionibus; ita ut saepe saepius directe vel indirecte 
nostri quoque Auctores, praesertim Alexander et Ioannes 


de Rupella, justitiae ciceronianas descriptiones et divisi- 


4 ‘ e ° ° 
onesresumant.” Porro Ciceronis doctrina hac in re ad se- 
quentia puncta, nisi fallimur, reduci potest: 


a) In primis admittit aliquem characterem universalem 
justitiae,. eo quod ipsam dominam et reginam omnium vir- 
tutum vocat.*° 


b) Proprie ipsam concipit in sensu aristotelico, scilicet 
ut virtutem adalterum. Sed clarius quam philosophus grae- 
cus, ostendit, qualemcunque justitiam finalitatem socialem 
habere, seu esse pro bono communi societatis. Hoc enim 
voluit in ipsa justitiae definitione exprimere, quatenus dicit: 
"Justitia est habitus animi, communi utilitate conservata, 
suam cuique tribuens dignitatem." “’ 


c) Haec finalitas socialis probatur exipsius origine, qua- 


45. Cicero expresse citatur ab ALEXANDRO in Commentario, ubi de justitia loquitur; 
similiter a IOANNE DE RUPELLA in suo Tractatus de virtutibus. 


46. CICERO, De officiis, Il, 6: *Haec enim una virtus (h. e., justitia) omnium est 
domina et regina virtutum”. 


47. De inventione rhetorica, Ill, 53. 
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tenus justitia procreata est a societate.“” Et in hoc etiam 
cum conceptione aristotelica civitatis concordat.*® Haec 
tamen finalitas socialis nonimpedit quominus justitia respi- 
ciat etiam finalitatem particularem etindividualem, scilicet 
bonum particulare, ut constat ex ipsa definitione, ubi jus 
uniuscuiusque et jus societatis, scilicet communis utilitas 
servanda, commemorantur. Hoc enim duplex justitiae of- 
ficium et bonum expresse commemorat et distinguit, cum 
scribit: 


ese Quae animi affectio suum cuique tribuens atque hanc, quam dico, 
societatem conjunctionis humanae munifice et aeque tuens justitiae 
dicitur. 


Ergo: aristotelica justitia legalis seu communis et par- 
ticularis in ipsa definitione a Cicerone conjunctive com- 
memorantur. 


d) Justitiae autem particularis essentiale elementum, ut 
in Aristotele, est aequitas servanda cum jus unicuique tri- 
buatur: "justitia enim, ut expresse dicit, est aequitas",® 


seu aequalitas. 


e) Aequalitas vero servanda est secundum dignitatem 
personae cuitribuitur; scribitenim: "... justitia est aequi- 
tas, jus unicuique tribuens, pro dignitate cuiusque",” qua- 
tenus ipsum jus reddendum non est verum jus, nisi aequatur 
dignitati personae: ideo in ipsa definitione justitiae ponitur 
ut supraretulimus '"suam cuique tribuens dignitatem", quasi 
diceret, utreveraaliis locis dicit, suum cuique tribuens jus. 


Haec dignitas seu conditio personae cui redditur, ut pa- 
tet, potest exprimi vel in forma superioritatis vel paritatis 
vel inferioritatis, ut etiam posteriores expresse distinx- 
erunt.* Et hoc modo Tullius comprehendit sive illam sic 
dictam justitiam distributivam aristotelicam, sive com- 
mutativam, quae supponit paritatem personarum, sive 


48. De natura deorum, Ill, 15: “Nam justitia, quae suum cuique distribuit, quid pertinet 
ad Deos? Hominum enim societas et communitas... justitiam procreavit”. 


49. Cfr. DEFOURNY, op. cit. 

50... De-finibus bonorum et malorum, V, 23. 

51. Rhet. ad Herennium, Ill, 2. 

52. Ibid. 

53. Cfr. inter scholasticos RICHARDUM RUFUM, de quo infra. 
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poenalem, quae aliquo modo supponit inferioritatem per- 
sonae cui tribuitur. 


Consequenter omnis justitia cum retribuit aliis aliquod 
jus vere distributiva vel tributiva dicenda est sub hoc respec- 
tu: sicut omnis justitia est directe vel indirecte socialis. 
Haec forsan est ratio cur Ciceronon desumpsit ex Aristotele 
illam bipartitionem justitiae particularis, et hoc modo forsan 
vitavit incongruentias inhaerentes, ut vidimus, etSi depende- 
at ab Aristotele in asserendo bonum commune necnon al - 
teritatem et aequalitatem in justitia. 


Particularitas ergo Ciceronis, qui tamen ut Romanorum 
juris consultus, melius quam graecos quaestiones practicas 
juris et justitiae pertractare potuit et debuit, sistit innegli- 
gendis aequalitatis geometricae et arithmeticae subdi- 
visionibus, etinaequalitatem secundum dignitatem personae 
omnia juratribuentem introducendo. Et haec forsan est ratio 
cur Auctores ante S. Thomam, pedisseque in his omnibus 
Aristotelem sequentem, de illis aequalitatibus geometricae 
et arithmeticae in quaestione de justitia non disseruerint, 
quamvis tales denominationes cognoverint, ut S.Bona- 
ventura. 


4. Siphilosophos paganos relinquimus et auctores chris- 
tianos perscrutare velimus, clare videbimusinipsaSacra 
Scriptura justitiam accipi sive ut divinitatis attri- 
butum;™sive ut virtutem moralem hominum et non solum 
in sensu generalissimo, omnes virtutes et perfectiones 
complectente, scil. aliquo modo ut in sensu platonico,” sed 
etiam, ut nonnulli affirmant, in sensu speciali et parti- 
culari.*° Tamen, ut nos putamus, justitia in Sacris Scrip- 
turis, etiam ubi distinguitur ab aliis virtutibus, semper 
aliquo modo ut virtus gubernatrix virtutum moralium adduci- 
tur, itautfrustra quaeris illam justitiam juridicam in stricto 
sensu, et hoc fortasse quia in divina doctrina Corporis 
Mystici a supernaturali hominum fraternitate et amore 
praescindi non potest. Et revera hoc suum influxum etiam 

54. Psalmus 144, 17: *Justus Dominus in omnibus viis suis”: cfr. Del VECCHIO, op. 
cit., 5, nota l. 


55. Genesis, 6, 9: “Noe vir justus atque perfectus fuit...” Apocal. 2, 11: “Qui justus 
est justificetur adhuc...”. 


56. Cfr. J. BAUCHER, “Justice (Vertu de),” Dict. Théol. Cath., VIII, 2015-2017. 
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in SS. Patribus exercuit. 


5. Lactantius, e.g., asserit primum ac potissi- 
mum justitiae munus esse benefacere et praecipue alere 
pauperes.”” Quod forsan directe influit in ipsum Augustinum, 
quando justitiam asserit esse in subveniendo miseris, ut 
infra videbimus. 


6. S. Ambrosius, nostris Auctoribus bene notus, 
dependet in suo libro "'De officiis ministrorum," ab illo "De 
officiis' Ciceronis. Philosophum latinum tamen non ita pe- 
disseque sequitur, ut doctrinam christiano-evangelicam 
seponeret. Immo vero saepe saepius doctrinam Ciceronis 
expresse impugnat.™ 


Relate ad justitiam haec in Ambrosio colligere potuimus: 
a Cicerone accipiens virtutum cardinalium elementaria 
principia,”” concipit ipsam justitiam ut virtutem, 


«+» Quae suum cuique tribuit, alienum non vindicat, utilitatem propriam 
negligit, ut communem aequitatem custodiat. * 


In ista definitione, ut patet, elementa alteritatis inveniun- 
tur, cum boni communis mentione, ut Cicero fecit; sed jam 
notatur aliqua tendentia adfinem justitiae unice in utilitatem 
aliorum ponendum. 


Justitia praedicatur ut virtus socialis, itautnullus possit 
esse justus sibi tantum, sed etiam aliis et subhoc respectu 
loquitur etiam Ambrosius de "justitia communi".” Ergo ista 
denominatio "justitiae communis" jam ante Averroem in- 
venitur. 


57. Divinarum Instit., V1, 12: *Proprium igitur justorum est alere pauperes, ac redi- 
mere captivos... Ibi ergo justitia est, ubi ad benefaciendum necessitatis vinculum nullum 
est... In quo autem magis justitiae ratio consistit, quam in eo ut quod praestamus nostris 
per affectum, praestemus alienis per humanitatem, quae multo certior justiorque?”. 


58. Ambrosius unus erat ex Patribus qui saepissime citabatur a scholasticis et etiam 
a Decreto Gratiani. Cfr., e.g., quot citetur in Summa fr. Alex.: DOUCET, Prol., p. LXXX- 
Ila, n. 19. Relate autem ad dependentiam Ambrosii a Cicerone, cfr. A. CAVASIN, in 
Introduzione ad opus S. Ambrogio, Dei doveri degli Ecclesiastici (Corona Patrum Salesi- 
ana, Serie latina, vol. V) Torino( 1938), pp. XXXVII-XLIV. 

59. Cfr. CICERO, De offic., I, 5. 

60. AMBROS. De offic. min., 1, 24. 


61. Comm. in Epist. ad Roman. (PL 17, 160): “Nolite esse prudentes apud vosmetipsos 
(Is. V, 21). Hoc in Isaia propheta scriptum est, quod hic quasi proprium ponit: ut justitia 
communis habeatur, non ut sibi quis justus sit, caeteris autem injustus”. 
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Ista tamen socialitas justitiae non est pure in sensu ci- 
ceroniano: Ambrosius enim loquitur de societate in sensu 
christiano, scilicet in sensu unitatis Corporis Christi My- 
stici. Per consequens qui vult servare justitiam ab Ambro- 
sio praedicatam in relatione ad alios non solum adimplere 
debet justam legem civilem, sedetiamlegem divinam, prout 
utraque jubent aut vetant aliquid. ® 


Et haec est ratiocur Ambrosius expresse reprobat officia 
justitiae quae ponit Cicero® et alia officia enumerat: 


«-. Magna itaque justitiae splendor quae aliis potius nata quam sibi; 
communitatem et societatem nostram adjuvat, excelsitatem tenet; ut suo 
judicio omnia subjecta habeat, opem aliis ferat, pecuniam conferat, 
officia non abnuat, pericula suscipiat aliena... 

Ergo, quamvis ex contextu ibi loquatur de justitia cardi- 
nali, de ipsa non loquitur in sensu juridico, ut Cicero, sed 
potius in sensu morali omne debitum ad proximum com- 
plectens, et haec forsan est ratio cur etiam subsequentes 
auctores quando loquuntur de virtute cardinali justitiae 
enumerent officia, quae potius ad caritatem et misericordi- 
am pertineant. Et sic etiam intelligitur cur ibidem Ambrosi- 
us ipsum jus proprietatis privatae negare videatur,” cum 
econtra tantum asserat ipsum per justitiam in sensu ci- 
ceroniano defendi non posse. 


Rebus sic expositis inipso Ambrosio, elementa ciceroni- 
ana et evangelica commiscente, clarius desideraremus 
scire quomodo revera secundum illum justitia, cardinalis 
virtus, ab aliis virtutibus v.g. a caritate distinguatur et 
quomodo ordo juridicus distinguatur ab ordine morali. 


7. S. Augustinus de justitia loquitur in primis ut 
divinitatis attributo, immo ut ipsa essentia divina. Insuper 


62. Loc. cit.: “Nemini malum pro malo reddentes. Hoc est quod Dominus dicit: “Nisi 
abundaverit justitia vestra plusquam scribarum et pharisaeorum, non intrabitis in regnum 
Dei (Matth., V, 20). Mandatum enim in Lege erat Diliges proximum tuum et odio habebis 
inimicum tuum (Lev. XIX, 18). Haec, quantum videtur, justitia est, sed ut abundet ju- 
stitia christianorum, docetur non reddere malum pro malo, ut perfecti sint et per hoc 
merces illis reddatur in judicio Dei”. 

63. De officiis, 1, 7. 


64. De offic. min., 1, 36 (PL 16, 62). Cfr. etiam circa munera justitiae in Cicerone et 
Ambrosio: S. GIET, “La doctrine de |’Appropriation des biens chez quelques-uns des 
Peres,” Recherches de Science Religieuse, 35 (1948) 64. 


65. Cfr. GIET, loc. cit. 
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ipsam ut exemplarem et regulatricem omnium aliarum rela- 
tionum describit.” 


Ipsa doctrina de lege aeterna ordinem universalem ser- 
vari jubente perturbarique vetante, ut effectus divinae justi- 
tiae praedicatur,” ita ut justus sit qui adimplet divinam 
voluntatem in primis per legem aeternam expressam ac 
deinde per omnes alias leges ab illa derivatas.“ Conse- 
quenter justus est qui ordinem servat, qualemcumque ordi- 
nem. Ergo pro Augustino justitia est virtus ordinis et sub 
hac luce intelligit traditionalem definitionem: "Justitia est 
virtus sua cuique tribuens'. Secundum autem quod ordo est 
“parium dispariumque rerum sua cuique loca tribuens dispo- 
sitio",©’ aliquam dependentiae relationem complectens, ideo 


justitiae tribuit talem relationem servare in omnibus actioni- 
bus: 


Hic itaque in unoquoque justitia est, ut obedienti Deus homini, ani- 
mus cCorpori, ratio autem vitiis, etiam repugnantibus imperet, vel subi- 
gendo vel resistendo... ’ 


Expresse igitur Augustinus, quin neget justitiam hominis 


ad hominem, non vultillam ad solas relationes inter homines 
restringere.” 


Et quatenus est virtus totius ordinis moralis ideo est 
virtus omnium legum; ergo non solum legum positivarum, 
sed etiam legis naturalis.”* Quatenus autem omnis ordo est 
a lege aeterna, scilicet a Deo, et quatenus virtutem jam 
ipse definivit ut ordinem amoris, sequitur quod qui amat 
Deum, ordine ab ipso statutum servat, et ideo dicitur: 


eee Justitia (est) amor soli amato serviens, et propterea recte domi- 
nans. 


66. Epist. 120, c. IV (PL 33, 461). 


67. Nam in De libero arbitrio, 1, 6 (PL. 32, 1229) dicitur - lex aeterna “ea qua justum 
est ut omnia sint ordinatissima”. Cfr. A. SCHUBERT, “Augustinus Lex-aeterna-Lehre 
nach Inhalt und Quellen.” Beitrage zur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters, 24 
B. 2 Heft, (Minster i.W.; 1924). 


68. Idem. AUG., loc. cit. expresse asserit in temporali lege “nihil esse justum atque 
legitimum, quod non ex aeterna lege homines sibi derivarint”. 


69. De civitate Dei, XIX, 13, (PL 41, 640). 

70. Ibid., XIX, 27, (PL 41, 653). 

71. Ibid., XIX, 4 (PL 41, 620). 

72. AUGUST., De diversis quaestionibus LXXXIII, 31 (PL 40, 20 sq). 
73. AUGUST., De moribus Ecclesiae Catholicae, 1, 15 (PL 32, 1322). 
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Hic autem amor soliamato serviens potissime manifesta- 
tur in Dei immagine, quae pro sua conditione naturaliter 
minus ad amorem alliceret, scilicet in pauperibus; et ideo 
alio loco illam descriptionem justitiae dedit, quae a scho- 
lasticis postea cognoscitur et interpretatur: "Justitia (est) 
in subveniendo miseris".“ 


Haec est justitia in sensu morali, quae tamen ab ipso 
Augustino distinguitur ab illa justitia, quae est renovatio 
hominis per baptismum, cum virtutum infusione, vi cuius 
homo ex impio fit pius et ex injusto justus.” 


Patet ergo Augustinum aliquo modo concordare tam cum 
Platone, quatenus concipit justitiam ut virtutem universalem 
ordinis et perfectionis, quam cum Lactantio, et implicite 
etiam cum Ambrosio, adscribendo justitiae officia amoris 
et beneficientiae, cum expresse asserat justitiam esse "in 
subveniendo miseris". 


Meritum autem Augustini videtur restringi ad eius doc- 


trinam de lege aeterna, quam praedicat ut justitiae divinae 
effectum. 


Defectus, si ita loqui permittitur, videtur poni, sicut in 
Platone, inneglecta distinctione inter ordinem juridicum et 
moralem et inter caritatem et justitiam. 


Notandum in fine est per Augustinum platonicam justitiae 
conceptionem in posteros introductam fuisse. 


8. Alcuinus saepe etiam a nostris AA. citatus,” 
post Augustinum, nihil novi dixit de justitia: ipse enim simul 
collegit elementa platonico-augustiniana”’ et ciceroniana.” 


9 ITulianus Pomerius in libro "De vita con- 
templativa", qui erronee a nostris AA., sicut ab aliis scho- 


74. Libr. XIV De Trinitate, c. 9, n. 12, (PL 42, 1046). 
75. Ibid., c. 12 (PL 42, 1048). 
76. Pro citationibus in Summa fr. Alex., cfr. DOUCET, Prol., p. LXXXII, n. 7. 


77. De anima et ratione, Ill (PL 101, 640): “Justitia qua Deus colitur et amatur ‘et 
recte vivitur inter consocias animas”. 


78. Dialogus de rhetorica et virtutibus (PL 101, 944): “Justitia est habitus animi uni- 
cuique rei propriam tribuens dignitatem. In hac divinitatis cultus et humanitatis jura et 
aequitas totius vitae conservatur”. 
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lasticis, Prospero Aquitano tribuitur,” loquitur etiam ae 
: cus : : 0 . 

"justitia sociali",*°° ad bonum commune, ita ut clare ap- 

pareat etiam ipsam modernam denominationem jam in anti- 


quis Patribus reperiri.” 


10. Philosophi Neo- Platonici etiam memorantur a nostris 
Auctoribus;” inter illos eminet: Plotinu s,” virtutes 
dividens in politicas, purgatorias, animi jam purgati et ex- 
emplares, de politicis loquitur ut homini qua sociali animali 
convenientibus; quibus adscribit officia reipublicae consul- 
endi, urbes tuendi, parentes venerandi, liberos amandi, 
proximos diligendi. Ideo, ut patet, officia erga alios homines 
numerat, eo quod cum homo sit non solum ens individuale, 
sed etiam sociale, sociales quoque virtutes possidere debet: 
et inter has virtutes politicas justitiam adnumerat, cuius 
est: 


Servare unicuique quod suum est. De Justitia veniunt innocentia, 
concordia, pietas, religio, affectus, humanitas. 


Politicae vocantur virtutes quae erga pluralitatem, quae 


dicitur 'pdlis", exercentur et attenduntur in legibus et prae- 
ceptis. Ergorespiciunt, saltemimplicite, bonum commune. 


11. Schola Abaelardiana, quaeforsan impli- 
cite etiam a nostris Auctoribus citatur,*° cognovit Cicer- 


79. Cfr. G. FRITZ, Pomére, in Diction. Théol. Cath., t. XII, 2537-2543. 


80. De vita contemplativa, c. XXVIII (PL 59, 509 sq): “Justitia vero qua fiunt justi, 
qui eam fuerint operati, socialis quaedam virtus accipitur, eo quod beneficiis quae aliis 
praestat augetur... Ex eo videndum est utrum juste faciant illi, qui se removentes ab oc- 
cupationibus cunctis, ac studiis spiritualibus offerentes, nihil humanae societati profi- 
ciunt; et desideria sua commodis omnium praeferentes, utilitatem communem desideratae 
vocationis electione contemnunt. Cum profecto laborantibus opem ferre nolle, cum possis, 
et communi bono posthabito, otiosa quiete frui velle, nihil habeat aequitatis... Ac per 
hoc, contra justitiam faciunt hi qui merito suae conversationis vel eruditionis electi, 
otiosum studium fructuosae utilitati regendae multitudinis anteponunt; et cum possint 
laboranti Ecclesiae subvenire, operosae administrationis laborem, fruendae quietis con- 
templationi refugiunt”. 

81. Cfr. e.g., A. BRUCCULERI, qui minus recte asserit: “Nata ieri, l’espressione 
giustizia sociale, gode oggi d’una eccezionale fortuna...”, in La Giustizia Sociale, (Roma 
1944), ed. “La Civilita Cattolica’, 5. 

82. Pro Summa fr. Alex. cfr. DOUCET, Prol., pp. XCV sqq. 


83. /bid., p. LXXXV, n. 154; et Ioann. a Rup. qui agit de divisione virtutum secundum 
Plotinum in Tractatus de anima et virtutibus (Ms. Flor. Laurent. P lut., 36 dext. 5, £. 179). 


84. Ex loanne de Rup., Loc. cit. 


85. Nam in Commentario Alexandri recitatur ut aiiorum aliqua sententia circa actum 
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onem.* Et enim Abaelardus,*’ Hermannus” et Sententiae 
parisienses de justitia loquuntur tamquam virtute quae est 
ad alterum, quae bonum privatum et commune considerare 
et conciliare debet, et hoc sive ex parte tribuentis sive ex 
parte accipientis. Suum autem quod per justitiam redditur 
potest esse vel poena vel remuneratio,” sicut qui reddit, 
potest esse vel Deus vel Sacerdos vel homo-politicus,” dum 
qui accipit, ut ipsi videntur implicite asserere, quicumque 
esse potest. Ex quibus, nobis videtur in Schola Abaelardiana 
non proprie distingui justitia quam vocant distributivam a 
justitia pro bono communi: ex eo quod omnis justitia bonum 
commune semper considerare debeat. Aliquid novum, quod 
influxum in posteriores exercuit, nobis videtur inveniri in 
illa determinatione juris sui ex parte tribuentis, quatenus 
iste potest tribuere vel praemium vel poenam, et non poenam 
tantum: quod revera ab aliquibus subsequentibus auctoribus 
adoptatur, ut videbimus. 


Secundo, implicite saltem, melius determinatur quo sensu 
miseris subventio, quae justitiae esse ab Augustino audivi- 


mus, Sive caritas sive justitia vocari possit, etiam si ju- 
stitia in sensu speciali sumatur: 


Harum trium virtutum (scilicet) justiciae, fortitudinis, temperantiae, 
subdivisionem potes invenire, si singularum officia inspicias... Miseri- 
cordia est virtus per quam animus super.calamitates oppressis movetur. 
Haec quidem virtus dum fraternam compassionem in eleemosynis exhi- 
bet, quadam excellentia caritas vel justicia dici solet. Unde psalmista 
dispersit, inquit, dedit pauperibus justicia eius manet: et Veritas in 
Evangelio: videte ne justiciam vestram faciatis coram hominibus. Ju- 
sticia autem haec ideo specialiter virtus dicitur, quia dum quaelibet ne- 
cessaria indigentibus ministramus, sua illis reddimus non nostra largi- 
mur. 


Haec autem explicatio a subsequentibus auctoribus sumi- 
tur ad commemoratam augustinianam definitionem explican- 


dandi superfluum, quam, uti videbimus infra, quantum inquirere potuimus prima vice in 
Schola Abaelardiana invenimus: cfr. infra ubi de Halensi agemus. 


86. Cfr. LOTTIN, “Le concept de justice,” Rev. Thom. 44 (1938) 511. 
87. Dialogus inter philosophum judaeum et christianum, (PL 178, 1653). 
88. Epit. theologiae christianae, c. 32 (PL 178, 1750). 


89. Pars Ill, in A. LANDGRAF, “Ecrits théologique de |’école d’Abélard,” Spicilegium 
Sacrum Lovaniense, 14 (Louvain 1936), 52. 


90. Cfr. in LOTTIN, op. cit., 512, nota 2. 
91. Cfr. Ysagoge in theologiam, lib. 1, in LANDGRAF, op. cit. 74. 
92. Ibid., p. 76. 
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dam. 


In Schola Abaelardiana tamen desideraretur aliqua mentio 
circa aequalitatem inter justitiae, praesertim particularis, 
subjecta. 


12. Dogma autem philosophorum, quod 
cognoscitur a nostris Auctoribus, immo a Joanne de Ru- 
pella verbotenus in hac re sequitur,” a philosophis prae- 
sertim a Tullio, dependet, velutexipsahuius operis natura 
jam intelligitur, etsi aliquo modo etiam auctoris personalitas 
appareat.” Per consequens ibidem nihil novi invenimus, quod 
praesertim in Cicerone non inveniatur. Notatur divisio ju- 
stitiae in severitatem et liberalitatem, quae suum influxum 
etiam in subsequentes auctores exercuit.” 


13. Petrus Lombardus autem, posttheologicas 
virtutes, de quattuor cardinalibus disserens, sic et simplici- 
ter tamquam definitionem de justitia cardinali exhibet nisi 
illam Augustini "justitia est in subveniendo miseris".” Haec 
igitur definitio sive propter Augustini auctoritatem, sive 
praesertim propter Lombardiinsuo opere receptionem for- 
tunam habuit a subsequentibus omnibus Lombardi Sententi- 
arum Commentariis commemorari et explicari, ut videbi- 
mus etiam in nostris Auctoribus. 


14. Theolo gi subsequentes post tales ac tantas ju- 
stitiae definitiones et acceptiones sive philosophorum, sive 
SS. Patrum, sive S.Scripturae necessarium existimarunt 
varios et disparatos sensus justitiae explicandi et coordi- 
nandi, ut bene Lottin adnotavit.™ 


93. Cfr. J. HOLMBERG, Das moralium dogma philosophorum des Guillaume de Conches 
lateinisch, altfranzésisch und mittelniederfrankisch, (Upsala 1929); circa autem authen- 
ticitatem cfr. P. GLORIEUX, “Le moralium dogma philosophorum et son auteur”, Recher- 
ches de théologie ancienne et médiévale 15 (1948) 360-366, ubi revera demonstrat aucto- 
rem non esse Guillelmum de Conchis, sed potius Alanum de Insulis. Contra hanc Glorieux 
attributionem cf.:.D.F. DELHAYE, “Une adaptation du De officiis au XII© siécle: Le 
moralium dogma philosophorum,” ibid., 16 (1949) 227-259. 

94. Cfr. infra, ubi de loanne agemus. 

95.-Cfr. GLORIEUX, op. cit. 

96. Cfr. LOTTIN, op. cit., p. 512, nota 5. 

97. Ibid., 513. 

98. Ibid. 
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Porro theologi, qui ante Alexandrum de hac re scripserunt,: 
si textus ab ipso Lottin jam editos inspicimus”™ unanimiter 
in primis asserunt justitiam variis modis accipi. Omnes 
enim admittunt aliquem sensum generalissimum justitiae 
secundum quem omnes virtutes in ipsa comprehendantur, 
et sensum specialissimum prout excludit misericordiam, 
et sensum intermedium seu specialem, qui etsi non compre- 
hendat omnes virtutes, tamenest genus subalternum ad alias 
species, et huic adscribunt justitiam quae est cardinalis vir- 
tus.’” Indeterminanda autem cardinalis justitiae extensione 
variomodosentiunt. Stephanus Langton, e.g., e- 
jusque discipuli;” dicunt intali justitia comprehendi debitum 
quod non solum homini sed etiam unicuique rei reddendum 
sit.” 


15. Guillelmus Altissiodorensisetali- 
us auctor anonymus ab ipso dependens,'™ expresse admittit 
in justitia cardinali, primo sensu accepta, debitum Deo et 
proximo reddendum contineri: ad Deum quidem per modum 
subjectionis, ad hominem per modum aequalitatis. '* 


Per consequens talis justitia cardinalis continet etiam 
fidem, spem et caritatem, ut expresse praedictus auctor 
anonymus adnotat.*” 


Ex horum theologorum post Lombardum doctrina, desumi- 
mus elementum justitiae specialis esse quidem alteritatem, 
sed Deum et hominem comprehendentem; et relate ad homi- 


nem alteritatem, sub respectu aequalitatis, ut expresse ad- 
notatur a Guillelmo. 


Desideraretur autem adhuc alia restrictio huius virtutis 
cardinalis justitiae, quae excluderet etiam virtutes theolo- 


99. Loc. cit. 

100. Jbid., praesertim, p. 513, nota 4. 
101. Jbid., 513-514. 

102. /bid., 513, nota 4. 

103. Cfr. Jbid., nota 2. 


104. Summa aurea in quattuor libros sententiarum a subtilissimo magistro GUILLERMO 
ALTISSIODORENSI edita, (Parisiis 1500), f. 177 r b.: *... Dicimus quod iustitia que est 
una cardinalium dupliciter accipitur. Uno modo secundum quod est ordinatio ad Deum et 
proximum: ad Deum quidem per modum subiectionis, ad proximum per modum cuiusdam 
equalitatis...”. 


105. Cfr. textum in LOTTIN, op. cit., 514, nota 2. 
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gicas. Neque invenitur mentio justitiae generalis, quae ha- 
beat pro objecto bonum commune, ut distinguatur a justitia 
particulari. 


Descriptio igitur ab istis theologis facta, si aequalitatis 
elementum, neque certo modo intelligendum a Guillelmo ad- 
notatum, excluditur, aliquo modo augustiniana manet, qua- 
tenus vidimus ipsam, in Augustino, suum cuique reddentem, 
ab homine concrete requirere, ut ipse se Deo subdat et mi- 
seris subveniat. 


Ipsa itaque conceptio juridica aristotelico-ciceroniana 
justitiae in praedictis theologis clare non apparet, nisi valde 
implicite in ipsa justitia poenali, quae est distributiva poe- 
narum a judice semper pro bono communi reipublicae in- 
flictarum. 


Post haec omnia de praedecessoribus relata, in sequen- 
tibus inquiremus, num nostri primaevi Magistri Franciscani 
omnia ista traditionalia elementa, quae, non exclusis illis 


Ethicae aristotelicae, cognoscere saltem potuerint, revera 
acceperint in propria de justitia doctrina: e.g. num accepe- 
rint justitiam pro bono communi distinctam ab illa pro bono 
particulari, vel quaenam elementa ut constitutiva justitiae 
specialis scholastice docuerint. 


HERMENEGILDUS LIO, O.F.M. 
Pietrafitta, Italy. 


(continuabitur) 





CENTENARY OF A FRANCISCAN PEDAGOGUE 
PERE GREGOIRE GIRARD 
1850 - 1950 


Biographical Note: 


John Baptist Girard was born in Fribourg, Switzerland, on De- 
cember 16, 1765. The fifth of fifteen children, he was privately 
tutored as a child, and passed on what he learned to his younger 
brothers and sisters. Later he attended the College of St. Michael, 
a secondary school run by ex-Jesuits.! At sixteen he entered the 
Conventual novitiate at Lucerne where he studied philosophy, the- 
ology, physics, mathematics and medicine as well as music and the 
arts. 


In 1788 he was ordained, became Father Gregory, and for the 
next ten years taught in Franciscan seminaries in Germany and 
Switzerland. In 1798 the Minister of Education in the newly-formed 
Swiss Republic sent out an appeal for an educational plan for the 
nation. Father Girard submitted his now-famous Projet d’Education 
publique pour la République helvetique. The plan was recognized 
as ingenious and Father Girard was called to the capital as an 
educational advisor. The next year, when the capital was moved to 
Protestant Bern, Father Girard became the first Catholic pastor in 
that canton since the Reformation. In true Franciscan spirit, his 
sermons were preached in the vernacular, French and German, and 
drawn from the Gospels. This loving and humble approach to the 
people made “Le Pére Grégoire” much respected as a preacher; his 
sermons were attended by Protestants and non-believers as well as 
Catholics. ; 


By 1804 the parish was well established and the way opened for 
other Catholic parishes in the Diaspora. That year Father Girard 
was elected Guardian of the Fribourg convent at a time when the 
Friars were establishing a primary school for French-speaking boys. 
Pére Girard was named director of the school, and not long after, 
Prefect of Cantonal School. In this position of authority he intro- 
duced a system of mutual education and applied other of his peda- 
gogical theories. Fribourg became a Mecca for educators. Father 
Girard, the active center of this educational rebirth, never relaxed, 
but kept busy with teaching, writing and social work. 

Such eminence was bound to cause opposition. The old order was 
against popular education; the new order was against religion. The 
peaceful Franciscan was caught in the middle. It was not just a war 
of words. His enemies, violent men, desecrated his mother’s grave. 
Finally, in the interest of peace, Father Girard left the city for 
Lucerne where once more he directed schools and taught philosophy. 


1. The Society of Jesus is still officially banned in Switzerland. 
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In 1834 Father Girard returned to his native Fribourg and was 
received this time with much rejoicing. During his later years he 
produced some of his chief works: L’Enseignement régulier de la 
Langue maternelle, Cours educatif de la Langue maternelle, and his 
Explication du Plan de Fribourg. lle was appointed Inspector of the 
Normal Schools of Fribourg and Lausanne, served a third term as 
Provincial of his Order, was elected President of Societe’helvétique 
des Sciences naturelles. He was appointed to the French Legion of 
Honor by Louis-Philippe, and received the French Academy Award 
for his Cours éeducatif de la Langue maternelle. 


He died peacefully on March 6, 1850, at the age of eighty-four. 
On the same day the Grand Council of Fribourg in a special session, 
formally acknowledged his work, and decreed that his picture be 
hung in every school in the canton. His body was buried in the 
sanctuary of the Friar’s church. Ten years later a monument was 
erected to his memory in Fribourg’s historic Place du Tilleul. On 
the pedestal supporting a huge bronze statue is this inscription: 


“A Gregoire Girard, 


de l’Ordre des Cordeliers,? ne a Fribourg le 16 décembre 1765, premier 
cure de Berne, depuis | la Reformation, prefet des ‘ecoles de la ville 
de Fribourg, de 1804 a 1823; fondateur de la Societe economique; pro- 
fesseur de philosophie a Lucerne; provincial de son ordre; president de 
la Societe helvetique-des sciences naturelles en 1840; chevalier de la 
Legion d’honneur; honore du Grand Prix Monthyon pour ses ouvrages sur 
l’education; membre de |’Academie des sciences morales et politiques 
de France; mort a Fribourg le 6 mars 1850. Il a bien merite de la patrie. 


‘Au pere de la jeunesse, 
‘Au bienfaiteur du peuple et de l’humanite souffrante, 
‘Au philosophe chretien, 


‘Au moine patriote.’” 


FRANCISCAN PEDAGOGY OF PERE GIRARD 


Father Gemelli has stated that Pére Girard’s pedagogy is at once 
modern and substantially Franciscan.* An examination of the Swiss 
Franciscan’s work bears out this view. 


The first pedagogical work Father Girard wrote was Projet d’E du- 
cation publique pour la République helvetique. In this work his 
main tenet is that, since in a republic all members are to be re- 
sponsible citizens, educational opportunities must be made availa- 
ble to all and not reserved for the privileged classes.* This dif- 


2. Popular traditional name in French-speaking territories for the Order of Friars 
Minor Conventual. 


3. Gemelli, Fr: Le Message de Saint Francois d’Assise au Monde. Moderne, pp. 308- 
309. 


4. Girard, G. Projet d’Education publique pour la République helvétique, in the 
“Annuaire de I’Instruction publique en Suisse,” XV* année, Lausanne, Payot, 1924, p. 113. 
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fusion of knowledge was in accord with the new ideas then in 
vogue; but it is no less in accord with the humble intellectual 
charity traditional in the Franciscan school, as inaugurated by 
Friar Bartholomew, who sought to bring knowledge to “les simplices 
et rudes”.5 


The second and intimately connected thesis is that no one can 
by a good citizen unless he is a morally good man, and that this 
necessitated an education in religion: not merely in a “universal 
religion” of vogue humanistic character, but in Christianity itself.® 
Christianity must be taught in the school. “Elle aura. . .son tour 
particulier, mais je demanderai au nom de la patrie qu’elle soit 
l’etude de tous les jours et de toutes les heures, qu’elle accom- 
pagne, anime, et én noblisse toutes les autres”.? 


Pére Girard did not hesitate to demand from a professedly liberal 
regime the integration of religion in the public schools. His was a 
synthesis of the old and the new, and his uncompromising principles 
were to be a source of opposition from both sides. His regard for 
the common people, combined with his insistence on education 
integrated by Christianity made a Franciscan synthesis. 


Although he wanted to extend the benefits of education to all, 
he realized that not all have the same role to fill in society. Thus 
he wrote: “The state of life for which the pupil is being prepared 
will determine what education must be given him”.® He affirms 
that, according to Divine Providence, “there is a diversity of 
talents, resources, and inclinations; and it is harmful as well as 
vain to try to make these disappear”.? In a country which even 
today does not have female suffrage, Father Girard was not opposed 
to education for. girls. But he states that even though girls attend 
the same school as boys, the education of girls must be special 
because of their psychological differences and their particular 
functions in society.! 


The goal of Pére Girard was education for the masses — but not 
mass-produced, mechanically-standardized, education. In his Rap- 
port sur l’Institut de Mr. Pestalozzi we read: “Instruction must be 
gradated according to conditions, places, and particular circum- 
stances”.!! He is recognized as founder of the Fribourg School of 
Typographical Pedagogy.™ His principle of personalism is found 
clearly enuntiated in the same work: “It is without a doubt human 
nature that we must respect in the pupil, because it is the man who 


5. Cf. Gemelli, Fr.: op. cit., p. 63. 

6. Girard: Projet d’Education, etc., ut supra; p. 122. 
7. Ibid., p. 128. 

8. Ibid., p. 130. 

9. Ibid., p. 130. 

10. Cf. Gitard: Rapport de la Classe de Morale, etc. 


11. Girard: Rapport sur l'Institut de Mr. Pestalozzi, a Yverdon présenté a S.E.M. le 
Landamann et a la Haute Ditte des dix-neuf cantons de la Suisse, Fribourg, Piller, 
1810, p. 186. 


12. Cf. Dupraz: L’Evolution d’une Pédagogie Topographique, in the “Bulletin péda- 
gogique,” Fribourg, Jan. 15, 1950. 
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is to be educated: but not a man in the abstract, an ideal being who 
can be removed at will from circumstances and his God-given vo- 
cation”. 18 

Pére Girard had what the moderns call the “education for life 
theory”. Pére Girard, however, was well aware that life is a prepa- 
ration for eternity and that we must work for eternal life. Although 
he has been called the Socrates of Fribourg,'* he never believed 
that it was enough to give the pupils information or merely expose 
them to the truth. On the contrary, in the spirit of Franciscan phi- 
losophy, he stressed the supremacy of the will and placed capital 
importance on “the inspiration of hearts,” “the forming of wills” - 
for without this proper training of the will, education is incomplete, 
becomes even “useless and dangerous”.'5 


The Girardian system consisted in the erection of three separate 
schools, according to the three general groups. The first was for 
farmers and laborers; the second for business men and secretarial 
workers; the third for legislators, judges, doctors, teachers, the 
clergy, and savants. These latter - “the wise men” - are to have 
the role of preserving and increasing the wells of knowledge. The 
three schools will differ according to locality and needs of the 
pupils. It is the teachers’ duty to observe the pupils and, if their 
abilities and inclinations warrant, advise a change from one cate- 
gory to another. The school must so equip the student that he may 
more readily gain his eternal salvation by fulfilling his mission in 
society. “The school’s end is moral; the primary goal is to cultivate 
the heart; all other things are but means, to be chosen and sub- 
ordinated.” !© We need not go into the details of the program for the 
various schools. But an interesting Franciscan note is that in the 
very beginning measures were to be taken to “correct popular 
prejudices which are a hindrance to virtue and solid goodness”. !” 


Another indication that Pére Girard is the son of God’s troubadour 
is the emphasis which he placed on singing. He heartily approved 
of singing prayers and had all classes begin with hymns. Singing 
is to be combined with reading and writing, to prepare the children 
“to take part in divine cult” and at the same time to displace and 
counteract “ridiculous, vile, indecent songs”. 


A true son of St. Francis, Pére Girard proposed a system of 
education for all directed to the attainment heaven. He not only 
worked out an extensive theory of education; he introduced a par- 
ticular pedagogical method. A few years after taking over the 
schools of Fribourg he inaugurated his “mutual education” method. 


13. Girard: Rapport sur [’Institut de Mr, Pestalozzi, supra cit., p. 187. 


14. Cf. I’Illustré, *Revue hebd daire isse,” no. 9, March 2, 1950, Lausanne, 
p- 23: “De son vivant, on l’appelait ‘l"homme universel’, ‘le Socrate fribourgeois’, mais 
aussi ‘l’homme doux et modeste’ ”. 





15. Girard: Projet, etc., op. cit., p. 114. 

16. Girard: Rapport sur l'Institut, etc., supra cit., p. 186. 

17. This refers to prejudices between the various lingual groups of Switzerland, which 
prejudgices have greatly diminished since the time of Pére Girard. Applied tothe U.S.A., 


this Girardian idea would mean that already in the first grades our teachers would work 
to stamp out unchristian and undemocratic race prejudgices. 
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It was an adaptation of the Bell-Lancaster system, as employed in 
many Englishneutral schools at that time. Though, to him, “neutral 
school” was a contradiction in terms,!® Pére Girard did recognize 
the pedagogical advantages in the English system and saw in it a 
practical answer to his teacher-shortage problem. 


According to this method, the more advanced pupils pass on 
instruction to the others. Besides relieving the teacher scarcity 
the method had its intrinsic moral value: giving the students a 
sense of responsibility, and engendering the spirit of cooperation. 
Its pedagogical soundness lay in the fact that a youngster who has 
recently mastered some difficult lesson can better understand and 
help another child with the same problem. Further, it enables the 
teacher to observe talents for leadership in the students. In reality 
this system is that practiced in large families; it was the system 
of John Baptist Girard in childhood. It was also the system in his 
Franciscan family. 


The Most Reverend Francois Charriére, Bishop of Lausanne, 
Geneva, and Fribourg, wrote recently that “Father Girard has his 
marked place between St. John Baptist La Salle and St. John Bos- 
co”.!9 The Bishop adds that, although Pére Girard didn't found a 
congregation to continue his work, his influence endures. He 
concludes:.“Le Pére Girard a bien merite du pays. Il a bien meritée 
aussi de l’Eglise”.2° And we may add: “aussi de son Ordre.” Pére 
Girard crystallized in the pedagogical field the spirit of St. Francis 
and his sons. 


The Poverello, in establishing the schools of perfection which 
are his three Orders, didn’t try or hope to turn out followers identi- 
cal each with the other. His three Orders were to equip every class 
withthe means to attain eternal salvation for themselves and others. 
Even within the First Order there is a high regard for particular 
abilities and inclinations. 

In the same spirit of St. Francis, a Bonaventure could be a 
university professor, John Capistran, a great reformer, Bernardine 
of Feltre, a founder of Mons. Pietas, Junipero Serra, an explorer, 
founder of missions, Maxmillian Kolbe, a city-builder to the Im- 
maculate; in one spirit of St. Francis, the stigmatized Padre Pio 
di Pietrelcina can carry on an enormous apostolate in the little 
Rotondo of San Giovanni, and the beloved “Pére Gregoire,” Father 
Gregory Girard could organize a national educational system with 
its sights on the kingdom of Heaven. 


JUNIPER CUMMINGS, O.F.M. CONV. 


Fribourg, Switzerland. 


18. As stated above, the task of education is to complete the whole man; and without 
religion, man is incomplete. The Canton of Fribourg has remained true to this principle; 
and although the canton is over 90% Catholic, Protestant schools are tax-supported 
along with the cantonal Catholic schools. 


19. Charriére, [sishop: Un Pionnier de l’Eéole populaire, in “La Liberté,” Fribourg, 
March 4, 1950, p. 11. 


20. /bid. 
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ON A RECENT STUDY OF OCKHAM 


Father Iserloh’s rather long article: “Um die Echtheit des Centi- 
loquium. Ein. Beitrag zur Wertung Ockhams und zur Chronologie 
seiner Werke”, in Gregorianum XXX (1949) 78-103, 309-346, is a 
plea for the authenticity of the Centiloquium attributed to Ockham. 
In the first part, the author tries to find a place for the Centiloquium 
in the chronological order of Ockham’s works; in the second part, 
he examines and rejects all the reasons we have advanced against 
the authenticity of the Centiloquium. The main purpose of Father 
Iserloh’s article is to give support to those who think that Ockham 
was responsible for the breakdown of scholasticism (cfr. p. 346). 
His criticism, on the other hand, is directed mostly against certain 
opinions of the present writer. 


After a careful study of Iserloh’s criticism, we are convinced that, 
apart from a few minor details, our position on the non-authenticity 
of the Centiloquium, remains secure. We leave it, therefore, to 
serious and competent students of the history of medieval phi- 
losophy to judge. There is no point in a repetition of our arguments; 
repeating a statement does not add to its truth. 


However, there is a serious reason for us to protest Father Iser- 
loh’s criticism, and we wish to make this protest as strong as 
possible. Iserloh has misrepresented one of our statements in such 
an unfortunate manner that it makes us appear to be insulting others. 
He has imputed to us the opinion that the greater part of the old 
and new literature on Ockham is worthless almost without exception 
to one who would properly evaluate Ockham’s teachings. He writes: 


Er ist sich klar dartber, dass er mit seiner Ansicht fast allein da- 

. steht, aber er fihlt sich berechtigt, tber den gréssten Teil der alten 
und neuen Literatur “als fast ausnahmslos wertlos zur Beurteilung der 
Lehre Ockhams” hinwegzugehen (p. 81). 

We deny emphatically that we have ever expressed this sweeping 
judgment, either explicitly or by implication. We deeply regret that 
Iserloh has distorted our intention and has made a phrase we have 
used to mean something it does not mean in its context. This he 
has done by the well-known .method of cutting off a few of our 
words and placing them into an entirely different context. To show 
the reader that Iserloh has used this regrettable method, we here 
submit our complete text, italicizing the few words Iserloh chose to 
quote: 


Auch der Neuscholastik ist es bis heute nicht gelungen, den “omnium 
nominalium monarcha” in seiner wahren Bedeutung zu wirdigen. Wenig 
erhebende Beweise dafir sind Aufsatze aus neuerer Zeit, die mit vor- 
gefassten Meinungen ohne die auch bei wissenschaftlichen Arbeiten 
notwendige Haltung des Verstehenwollens seine Lehre ideengeschicht- 
lich untersucht haben. Sie sind fast ausnahmslos als wertlos zur Beur- 
teilung der Lehre Ockhams zu bezeichnen. Dagegen wirken Arbeiten, 
wie die von Hochstetter, Baudry, Vignaux, Moody und A. Van Leu- 
wen, O.F.M., nicht nur wegen ihrer Zuverlassigkeit, sondern vor allem 
wegen ihrer unparteiischen Einstellung erfrischend (“Ein Gedicht auf 
die Logik Ockhams”, in Frunzisk. Studien 26 (1939) 78). 
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It is clear that we are not speaking about most of the old and recent 
literature concerning Ockham, but only about certain articles. These 
particular articles which were written with preconceived opinions 
we do aver are almost without exception worthless for one who 
would properly evaluate Ockham’s teachings. We have explicitly 
excluded the books and articles of the scholars mentioned by us. 
We are at a loss to understand such a misrepresentation. It gives 
no credit to the method used by Iserloh, who is responsible for still 
further misrepresentations, but these we shall abst in from dis- 
cussing. 


In general Iserloh seems to rely on vague feelings and intuitions 
rather than on solid, albeit tedious, research into the manuscript 
tradition. Iserloh’s embarassingly lighthearted manner of doing away 
with solidly established conclusions of others is shown in his 
treatment of the Tractatus De Principiis Theologiae - edited by 
Baudry who on good evidence refuses to consider it Ockham’s work - 
and the Tractatus De Successivis. Iserloh, in the face of scholarly 
opinion, denies that these works are compilations and persists 
in attributing them to Ockham. We believe that neither Baudry nor 
we are in need of defense. We have spent months of wearisome 
research in manuscript-reproductions difficult to read; and we have, 
following a suggestion of Baudry, finally succeeded in finding 
every line of the Tractatus De Successivis - except the opening 
lines and a few connecting phrases - in the Expositio super libros 
Physicorum of Ockham. In our edition of the Tractatus D.e Succes- 
sivis we have -carefully marked what is not in the Expositio; we 
also indicated the variants of two of the mss. of the Expositio; 
we have noted where the compiler continues, etc. According to the 
rules of a stringent historical method we were entitled to call this 
tract a compilation. For if a work composed of parts literally found 
in another work is not a compilation, what is? As to the authenticity’ 
of the tract, we stated that since practically every line is found in 
an authentic work of Ockham, the Medieval scribes or the compiler 
were right in ascribing this compilation to Ockham; yet we doubted 
that the compilationwas made by Ockham himself. But, Iserloh 
does away with all this simply by writing: “Die Annahme einer 
Kompilation halte ich nicht fiir notweridig und sehe keinem Grund, 
Ockham “De Successivis” abzusprechen” (p. 85). This, we confess, 
is irritating. The fact that four manuscripts (the only ones known 
to us - when we published our edition and the only ones still known 
to Iserloh though in the meantime we have discovered a few others) 
ascribe this Tractatus to Ockham is really no proof of its authen- 
ticity in the modern sense. If Iserloh is to be consistent, he must 
deny the character of compilation and affirm the authenticity in the 
modern sense of all the abbreviations and the notabilia encountered 
frequently in -Medieval manuscripts and usually ascribed to their 
author. In fact, Iserloh will experience little difficulty in doing so, 
since even the fact that. in wack works for instance in ithe Tractatus 
Theologiae almost every paragraph starts with the word “Ponit” 
(viz. Ockham) does not prove anything. He would say: Ockham is 
only hiding himself behind another person. That is an easy expla- 
nation; too easy, we believe. 
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Concerning the chronology of the works of Ockham, Iserloh’s 
contribution is practically nil, though he does not fail to give the 
impression that he has established a chronological order (for 
instance: he says “Unter Berficksichtigung aller angegebenen Ge- 
sichtspunkte mdchte ich folgende Reihenfolge der Werke Ockhams 
caamiiee,” p- 94). Following the suggestions of others, mostly of 
Baudry who deserves much credit in these matters, we have relied 
mostly on the cross-references found in Ockham’s works, and em- 
ploying this good historical method, with the necessary precautions, 
we have established a relative chronological order of the more 
important philosophical and theological writings. This, we are 
happy to say, has been taken over by Iserloh without quibble. The 
main problems concern the absolute date of the Quodlibeta and the 
Quaestiones super libros Physicorum - both works are closely 
connected - and the Summa Logicae. Baudry had shown that the 
Quaestiones had been written before the Quodlibeta, and there can 
be no doubt that this opinion is correct. Was the Summa Logicae 
written before these works or after? We have no convincing proof 
on either side. 


Iserloh, apparently following his intuition and relying mostly on 
his judgment of the different tenor of these works, believes that the 
Quodlibeta and the Quaestiones were written in Oxford, the Summa 
Logicae in Avignon. For the former assumption he advances the 
reason that the Quodlibeta and the Quaestiones are more radical 
hence Ockham could not yet have been in trouble; and since the 
Quodlibeta were definitely written before 1333, the only reasonable 
date appears to him to be before 1323, while Ockham was still at 
Oxford. What makes us reluctant to accept this hypothesis is first, 
the almost complete lack of references in this to other works; 
second, the clear the. unflinching adherence to the intellectio 
theory on the nature of universals .and the rejection of the fictum 
theory. In all the other works there is still a trace of hesitation, 
even in the Summa Logicae; not, however in the Quodlibeta and the 
Quaestiones. On the other hand, we are sure that the Quodlibeta 
were written after the Commentary on the Sentences and all the 
commentaries on philosophical works, since the Commentary on the 
Sentences and the Expositio super libros Physicorum are quoted. 
That means that Ockham composed or rather sketched the two works 
after the greater part of his non political writings was finished. 


In favor of placing of the Summa Logicae after 1323 and therefore 
probably at Avignon, there is at least one strong argument which 
escaped Iserloh. According to Iserloh’s intuition the Summa Logicae 
gives signs of caution and carefulness on the part of Ockham; 
therefore, Iserloh, concludes, Ockham must have been in trouble 
while writing the Summa Logicae. The only text that serves as 
basis for this construction is the following: 


Ideo est alia opinio de quantitate, quae mihi videtur esse de mente 
Aristotelis, sive sit haeretica sive catholica, quam volo nunc recitare, 
quamvis nolim eam asserere. Et ideo quando illam opinionem posui et 
scripsi super philosophiam, non scripsi eam tamquam meam, sed tam- 
quam Aristotelis, quam exposui, ut mihi videtur; et eodem modo nunc 
sine assertione recitabo eam... Summa Logicae pars I, cap. 44 (edit. 
cap. 46). 
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Before going on we cannot forbear to correct a minor detail which, 
we admit, is a mere trifle; but Iserloh has brought pedantic scrutiny 
upon himself by the rather pretentious attitude which pervades his 
article. In the above quoted text, reproduced by Iserloh, he has 
written Physicam instead of philosophiam and he adds in parenthe- 
sis: “Béhner liest mit der Edition Bologna 1498 Philosophiam”. 
This is quite incorrect. We do not have the edition of Bologna; we 
rather read in the oldest manuscripts. However, Iserloh adduces 
for his reading “Physica” three manuscripts of the Vatican library. 
We: checked them Vat. lat. 947 has ph’ia3, 948 has: ph’iam; Ottoboni 
2071 phy#2. We have also checked 949 which has: ph’iam, 950 
phiam, 951 phyam, and in all these cases, the best analysis of 
these abbreviations is philosophiam; only Vat. lat. 952 has Physi- 
cam. This confirms us in our belief that Iserloh has not had much 
experience with manuscripts. 


However, we are more interested in the text itself which is at 
the basis of Iserloh’s intuition, and from which he gathers that 
Ockham was in trouble when he wrote these lines. What little this 
proves is shown by the fact that Ockham employed similar ex- 
pressions at a time when he was supposed not to have been in 
trouble. We read in his Expositio super librum Perihermenias, ad: 
Quoniam autem... the following: 


«squamvis aliquo modo possit concedi secundum theologos. Sed de 
hoc non est curandum modo, quia in illo libro et in aliis libris Philosophi 
non intendo aliquid asserere quod sit falsum, sed tantum intendo ex- 
planare intentionem Aristotelis, sive fuerit vera sive falsa. 

Hence, we do not believe that such expressions can help us 
much in dating Ockham’s works, 


There is, -still another indication that the Summa Logicae might 
have been written after 1323; we should like to call attention to it 
for the first time. In Summa Logicae Ill, 1, cap. 4 Ockham writes: 
Et ideo errat Magister Abstractionum assignando in praedictis syl- 
logismis fallaciam accidentis... Now, the Magister Abstractionum is 
Francis Mayron. He became Master in 1323 and, as it seems, was 
called Magister Abstractionum because of his great interest in the 
formalities and their abstract wordings. This would bring the date 
of the Summa Logicae. definitely up to the time of Avignon. Of 
course, we should not forget that Ockham probably had been working 
on the Summa for quite a while, as is indicated by his dedicatory 
letter. In any case, we consider such evidence much more valu- 


able in dating a work than vague guesses based on the general tenor 
of the work. » 


It is interesting to note that the error of Francis Mayron which is 
rejected by Ockham is favored by the author of the Centiloquium, 
(cfr. Centiloguium Concl. 80 C). And this brings us to another of 
the reasons which has induced us to answer Iserloh’s article. There 
are more indications against the authenticity of the Centiloquium 
than we have given so far. One point very striking, and in our 
opinion, very strong is the following: 

The unknown author of the Centiloquinm mentions in at least two 
places certain opinions of the “moderni”. In both cases the moderni 
are followers of Ockham or even Ockham himself. Anyone who has 
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studied Ockham, not just in a cursory way, but thoroughly, knows 
that in Ockham’s language the moderni are definitely people differ- 
ent from himself. Years ago Moody called attention to this in his 
excellent study on the Logic of Ockham. He writes: 


eeeif Ockham had actually been inspired by a desire for novelty and 
by a spirit of rebellion against tradition, it is strange that he did not 
keep up with the progressive movements of his own times, and number 
himself among the moderni. It is strange that he constantly criticized 
them and stated his own preference for the opinions of the antiqui, 
on the ground that they (the antiqui) stayed closer to the authentic 
thought of Aristotle (The Logic of William of Ockham, London: Sheed 
and Ward 1935, p. 7). 


Moody also informs us in a footnote that he has noted at least 
fifteen references to the moderni in Ockham’s logical writings, 
and that the theories of those moderni are usually those of fourteenth 
century Scotists as Francis Mayron and others and of realists as 
Walter Burleigh, Aegidius Romanus etc. (cfr. footnote on p. 7). Our 
own experience with the works of Ockham can but confirm the 
statement of Moody. 


It is a strange fact that the unknown author of the Centiloquium 
refers twice at least to theories of the moderni, and that in both 
cases these moderni are Ockham and his followers, and, what is 
even more strange, these moderni are supposed to be quite numerous 


We read, for instance in Concl. 39 D (our edition p. 254): 


Sed quia ista opinio non communiter tenetur, ideo ponebatur conclusio 


secundum opinionem quae reliquis communior reputatur, praecipue a 
modernis. 


This second opinion which is regarded as more common, especially 
by the moderni is the opinion of Ockham. Could Ockham, who scorns 
the moderni, write that? We are safe in stating that psychologically 
speaking it was impossible for Ockham to write these lines. The 
remark of the unknown author also proves that Ockham’s theory was 
already widespread and that there had already come into being a 
kind of school. This school, or rather this group of scholastics, 
knew that they belonged to the Via moderna. To our unknown author 
and to them the term ‘moderni’ had become a sign of progress and 
in any case, had a meaning different from that which it has in the 
works of Ockham. From this we can conclude that the time of the 
composition of the Centiloquium is the latter part of the fourteenth 
century. 


Again, we read in Concl. 73 A (our edition p. 286): 


Si vero relatio accipiatur pro re, quae non est signum vel terminus, 
sicut quasi omnes theologi tenent, tunc adhuc per fidem oportet tenere 
plures relationes in divinis existere, utpote paternitatem realem...., ad 
quas relationes reales ponendas, iudicio ecclesiae semper salvo, nulla 
videtur ratio cogens: quia sicut in creaturis a maiori multitudine _moder- 
norum ponitur relationem nihil aliud esse quam terminum relative signifi- 
cantem, sic etiam in divinis, fide semper salva, poni potest probabiliter. 

We do not intend to discuss the doctrinal content of this text. Our 
main point of interest here is that a “multitude of moderns” is 
mentioned who adhere to the theory of Ockham concerning relation 
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or. even to a theory which goes beyond the position of Ockham. 
Since these moderni are Ockhamists in a broad sense and since 
there is already a multitude of them, we must suppose that the 
date of composition is in amy case much later than 1323-1324 as 
suggested by Iserloh. And, from what we have heard before, it would 
be psychologically impossible for Ockham to write these lines and 
to refer to his own followers as moderni. Fortunately, in this case 
we have a text from the Summa Logicae - supposedly written after 
the Centiloquium according to Iserloh’s construction - where in 
regard to the same problem Ockham mentions the moderni, but here 
in accord with Ockham’s own usage, the moderni referred to are 
not his own followers. In the Summa Logicae I, cap. 53 of the 
(in the mss. 51) we read: 


Quae vero assueta sunt dici de relationibus, multa propria, nonnulla 
falsa et fabulosa esse constat, sicut latissime patet perscrutanti vo- 
lumina edita de his a modernis, licet aliqua eorum habeant verum intel- 
lectum, ut quod pater paternitate est pater et filius filiatione est filius 
et similis similitudine est similis et his similia, in quibus locutionibus 
non oportet fingere rem aliquam........ 

According to this text (the chapter in which it is contained is found 
in the oldest manuscript known to us and in two others written 
before 1344 and altogether in eighteen of all the thirty mss. we have 
checked) the moderni are the rektiees and not of the flock of Ockham. 


According to the unknown author of the Centiloquium and in regard 
tothe same problem the moderni are precisely those of Ockham’s 


flock. 


There are still other places where the unknown author of the 
Centiloquium uses unockhamistic language or, where he defends 
theories rejected by Ockham. We may come back to these in a later 
publication. For the time being we would like to mention at least 
that, since the time of our edition of the Centiloquium, our friend 
Dom Hildebrand .Bascour, O.S.B.,has discovered another manuscript 
of the Centiloquium in Spain; it seems to be of the late fifteenth 
century and has for title: Centiloguium Magistri Okan. It has no 
proper Explicit; the table of contents ascribes it to Gerson. In 
order to facilitate the finding of other manuscripts we shall com- 
municate here the Incipits of the Centiloquium known to us: 


Humana nobilis natura eo potius naturaliter cognoscere... 
Quia natura nobilis potius naturaliter nititur cognoscitur... 
Anima nobis innata eo potius naturaliter appetit cognoscere... 

Since we have only fifteen century attributions of the Centiloquium 
to Ockham, and since there are serious objections to crediting the 
authenticity of this tract, the work cannot be attributed to Ockham. 
If Iserloh wishes to find in Ockham the reason for the breakdown of 
scholasticism, he must prove it by a much more thorough study 
of work authentically his, and above all, he must show himself 
better acquainted with Medieval Logic. In the meantime, those who 
are criticized by him have a right to demand that he represent their 
thought correctly, and not in a distorted manner. 


PHILOTHEUS BOEHNER, O.F.M. 


Franciscan Institute 
St. Bonaventure, New York. 
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The Eternal Quest. By William R. O’Connor. New York: Longmans, Green and 
Co., 1947. Pp. 290. $4.00. 


The purpose of this book is to study St. Thomas’ teaching on the natural 
desire of the vision of God. It is well known that the text of the Angelic Doctor 
has received various interpretations. The author, following Edmond Bris- 
bois, S.J., (“Le désir de voir Dieu et la métaphysique du vouloir selon saint 
Thomas,” Nouv. rev. théol., 1936, 978 ff) reduces these interpretations to four: 
1) The natural desire for the vision of God is not a genuine natural desire but 
only an obediential potency, non-repugnance, or suitableness: Bafiez; 2) A 
strictly natural desire can only mean this obediential potency; but St. Thomas, 
speaking as a theologian, is referring to a desire to see God that naturally 
arises after revelation has made Him known as our ultimate end and beatitude: 
Cajetan; 3) St. Thomas’ natural desire, which follows cognition, is but the 
expression of an innate tendency of the will, a pondus naturae, independent of 
cognition, towards God as our final happiness and last end: Soto; 4) St. Thomas 
is speaking of an elicited act of desire to see God as the first cause of all 
created effects, a desire that arises spontaneously and necessarily after the 
existence of God is known: Sylvester of Ferrara. 


The author rejects all these interpretations as invalid. Their supporters, he 
says, projected into St. Thomas’ text their own preoccupations for saving the 
transcendence of the supernatural, or were perniciously influenced by the 
doctrine and the terminology of John Duns Scotus. As a result, they confused 
the desire for happiness with the desire for seeing God, presupposed almost 
unanimously that St. Thomas speaks of a natural desire for the beatific vision, 
and, finally, they understood St. Thomas’ natural desire .as a tendency of the 
will rather than as a tendency of the intellect. To show that Scotus did in fact 
influence them, especially. Soto and Sylvester of Ferrara, a chapter is devoted 
to the exposition of Scotus’ doctrine on the subject. 


Then, the author gives his own interpretation. St. Thomas’ desire of the 
vision of God is a tendency of the intellect, not of the will; it is the peak of the 
natural curiosity of the human intellect. It is neither a desire for happiness nor 
a desire for the beatific vision. This natural desire of the intellect does not 
require to be satisfied. St. Thomas only affirms that such a desire would not 
exist unless its satisfaction were not at least possible. For the actualization 
of this possibility the natural obstacle of the intellect must be first removed; 
that is, the intellect must be elevated by the lumen gratiae. 


This interpretation of the teaching of the Angelic Doctor will meet - it has 
met already - the opposition of some Thomists. We think that the author defends 
his interpretation soundly. He exaggerates, however, in giving the reader the 
impression that it is a new interpretation (Cf. P. Victorinus Doucet, O.F.M., 
Antonianum, 1929, pp. 184 ff). Many a reader willfind the doctrine unconvincing, 
that the will, contrary to other potencies, has no ontological inclination to its 
own perfection, or that such an inclinatign is subordinated to a previous intel- 
lectual cognition; for an ontological inclination is something intrinsic and 
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essential, and as such cannot depend on cognition in regard to its existence, 
but only in regard to its activity. O’Connor, however, has studied this point 
very thoroughly - he even devotes an appendix to it; on the other hand, he him- 
self seems to be aware of the weakness of the doctrine; for he writes: “From the 
natural form of the will, therefore, does not a tendency necessarily flow and 
does it not keep on flowing as long as this form remains in existence? The 
only reply we can make to this question is that the will must not be conceived 
as if it were an independent power, parallel to the intellect. It is of the nature 
of this form, the will, to depend upon the intellect inits being and in all its 
movements.” (p. 132; italics added). 


The exposition of Scotus’ teaching on the natural desire for beatitude is 
correct in general. There is, however, an important point in which the author 
does not do justice to the Subtle Doctor. He affirms that according to Scotus 
the unaided reason is able to know that God as He is in Himself - as the object 
of our perfect beatitude only supernaturally obtainable - is our natural end 
(p. 47); and that Scotus reaches the conclusion that God is the natural end of 
man through his doctrine of natural desire (ibid.). In proof of these statements 
he quotes the following passages: In I Sent. (Ox.), Prol., q. 1, n. 9;[bid., n. 12; 
In IV Sent., d. 49, q. 10, n. 3; In I Sent., d. 48, n. 2. The fact, however, is that 
Scotus denies that the unaided reason can prove either that God as He is in 
Himself is our natural end (cf. Ox., Prol., q. 1, nn. 7, 8, 11, 15), or that there 
is in man a natural desire for God as the one particular object that constitutes 
his actual beatitude (ibid.; see other references below). The first two texts 
adduced by the author to the contrary (n. 9) are taken from the objections, not 
from Scotus’ own teaching; the third text (n. 12) states that God is our natural 
end (though unattainable without supernatural aid), but it does not say that the 
natural desire for God can be proved by reason. Finally in Jn IV Sent., d. 49, 
q- 10, n. 3, and In Sent., d. 48, b. 2, Scotus teaches that there is in our will a 
natural desire - a transcendental relation = for God as He is in Himself, but not 
that this desire is naturally knowable in our actual state. In fact Scotus denies 
the possibility of knowing in our actual state the existence of such a desire; 
in addition to the references given above (Ox., Prol. q. 1, nn. 7, etc.), we may 
cite in this connection the following places: In IV Sent., d. 49, q. 8, n. 4; 
Ibid., d. 43, q. 2, n. 29; Ibid., n. 32: “Conceditur quod verum est beatitudinem 
nen solum in universalised etiam in speciali appeti naturaliter ab homine sicut 
inferius patebit (d. 49). Sed non est notum naturali ratione quod ipsa in particu- 
lari, quae scilicet consistit in illo, quo nos credimus illam consistere, appetitur 
naturaliter ab homine; oporteret enim esse notum per rationem naturalem, quod 
ille actus nobis est conveniens tamquam finis. 


FELIX ALLUNTIS, O.F.M. 


The Catholic University, 
Washington, D.C. 


Man’s Last End. By Joseph Buckley, S.M., with a foreword by Garrigou-La- 
grange, O.P. St. Louis: B. Herder, 1949. Pp. xii, 249. $3.50. 


Father Buckley’s careful study on the final end of man represents another 
worthy addition to the current literature on the thorny problem of the interrelation 
of the natural and supernatural orders. Written almost exclusively from the Thom- 
ist viewpoint with some additional references to Suarezian philosophy, this 
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mature work reveals the teaching experience of its author in the clarity of its 
presentation. 


The author devotes the first chapter to an exposition of the traditional scho- 
lastic conception prior to the middle of the seventeenth century, while the 
following chapter takes up the modern viewpoint of theologians. Here Father 
Buckley follows the well-known interpretation of Father Elter, S.J., that the 
universal medieval opinion prior to Jansenius’ resurrection of the errors of Ba- 
jus was that man could at best obtain only an imperfect beatitude in the natural 
order. With the appearance of the Augustinus (1640), which denied the possibility 
of a state of pure nature, a reaction set in among the theologians. The fruit of 
this transformation is revealed today in most of our scholastic manuals which 
“apply without hesitation to God as known through creatures in the natural order 
the exuberant expressions of the Fathers and Scholastics with regard to God 
as attained or to be attained in the beatific vision” (p. 21). Kock, Rickaby, 
Cathrein, Cronin, Maritain are cited among the exponents of the modern view that 
“man could by his nature, or the help due to him by reason of his nature, attain 
an object which would be thoroughly satisfying, a last end properly so-called; 
and that this last end in the natural order is God” (p. 32). 


The third chapter attempts to clarify the principal problem by introducing 
several distinctions, viz. 1) God’s end in creating man, 2) man’s metaphysical 
end, and 3) man’s psychological end. These three notions, says the author, are 
apt to be confused. God’s end in creating man is the divine goodness,-which 
is intended not as something to be attained but to be communicated. Man’s last 
end from a metaphysical viewpoint is that which he implicitly or virtually intends 
in loving or willing any good. This end is God. But Father Buckley, in this 
connection, calls attention to a common misinterpretation of the “virtual in- 
tention.” It must not be understood in a psychological sense, but in a metaphysi- 
cal sense. That is to say, God is not intended actually or consciously by the 
creature, for the latter’s conscious intention is a particular finite good. The 
virtual willing of God means nothing more than that every created good is by its 
essence a participation of the Infinite Goodness; hence what the creature im- 
plicitly wills is the Goodness of God of which the finite object is but a reflection. 
The third meaning of last end, viz. from a psychological view, is that good or 
group of goods which will give man complete happiness. It is this which the 
author henceforth calls simply man’s last end, and it is to its discovery that he 
limits his study. “The problem we seek to solve is what real, determinate good, 
or goods, that can be naturally attained or naturally merited by man in this life 
or in the next, constitute an object whose attainment, in the natural order would 
perfectly satisfy man” (p. 74). 


The two subsequent chapters are devoted to a preliminary ground-clearing. 
One source of confusion, the author claims, is to refer to what is supernatural 
as a “natural end”. The natural is defined as that which is within the attainment 
of man through the powers which God has given him. This includes, of course, 
that necessary cooperation or concursus which God so to speak obliges himself 
to give by creating man with such faculties. In addition, Father Buckley extends 
the notion to include what cannot be attained by these powers directly but which 
nevertheless is received by man passively by way of a reward.Such, for instance, 
would be the immortality of the body or the resurrection after death, which the 
author believes can be justified as substantially within the natural order, 
assuming as he does that the immortality of the soul is demonstrable by reason 
~ a viewpoint that may be justly questioned on philosophic grounds. 

Another source of confusion is exemplified by Father Priimmer, O.P. in his 
Theologia Moralis when he argues that, because God is the last end of man and 
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of his acts, therefore man is obliged to tend to God and glorify him. Such 
reasoning is fallacious because it fails to distinguish between the metaphysical 
and psychological orders. Because God seeks his own glory in creation is no 
sign that the extrinsic glory of God is the end that man should seek either in the 
supernatural or natural order. Father Buckley writes: “In the psychological 
order, whether natural or supernatural, the glory of God as such could not be 
the last end of man because man would love the glory of God only because he 
loves God. Therefore whenever the glory of God is an end, God himself must be 
an ulterior end.” God and his external glory are not simply one. Hence, if God 
himself is not the ultimate natural end of man, as the author concludes later, 
a fortiori the glory of God cannot be such an end. 


The title of the seventh chapter expresses the author’s final conclusion. 
It reads: “Man has no determinate concrete last end in the natural order” 
(p. 164). This conclusion is really the fruit of his painstaking analysis of 
the object of the human will in the preceding chapter. Following St. Thomas, 
who placed the object of the human will in *bonum universale”, Father Buck- 
ley insists that this is not to be understood of the “bonum universale in es- 
sendo” (God himself), nor of the “*bonum universale in praedicando” (the 
logical universal existing solely in the intellect), but of the metaphysical 
universal, which is “the good in the universality of its analogical character, 
which is the same as saying that the object of will is all things inasmuch 
as they are good” (p. 129). For even though “the metaphysical universal 
does not exist outside the mind formally as universal, the nature that 
constitutes it does exist in reality, in the material universal, as a nature shared 
by many things, as humanity is real as it exists in many men, and color as it 
exists in many colored objects” (p. 146). 


The author sums up his position on the object of the will by distinguishing 
between the formal and material object of this faculty (p. 149). The formal 
object is twofold, the objectum quo et quod. The formal object quo is goodness 
in general, viz. the abstract metaphysical universal; the formal object quod is 
simply the pure and unlimited good which is conceived either positively or 
negatively. Positively, it is God as seen in the beatific vision (a supernatural 
end), whereas negatively, it is beatitude in general and as such constitutes the 
natural end of man. Under material object, Father Buckley places all limited 
participated goods, which are either means or at most subordinate ends. 


To prevent possible misunderstandings, the author adds a final chapter in 
which he points out that “even though it be recognized that God is not properly 
the last end of man in the natural psychological order, he still remains by far 
the principal figure in that sphere,” (p. 212) a position ensured by his role as 
creator. 

Father Buckley has given us a careful and scholarly study of this difficult 
problem. As Father Garrigou-Lagrange remarks in the introduction, it “can 
render valuable service to students and to professors, even though this or that 
point may still remain open to discussion” (p. iii). 

From this reviewer’s viewpoint, the chief merit of the work is that it brings 
out strikingly the great number of supernatural interpolations that have crept 
unobserved into our so-called philosophical analysis of man’s last end in the 
natural-order. There are, however, a number of assumptions which Father Buck- 
ley uses which are not philosophically impregnable, as any student of scho- 
lastic philosophy will realize. We can by-pass the controversial question whether 
the immortality of the soul is philosophically demonstrable or the question 
_ whether the will can be said to seek the good in general. The latter is vigorously 
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contested by the medieval scholastics outside the Thomist tradition and diffi- 
cult to defend from the standpoint of experimental psychology. These assumptions 
after all are not essential to the author’s thesis and his basic conclusions can 
be defended independently of them. However, we should like to point out, in 
view of the author’s extensive criticism of Father Gredt and in partial justifi- 
cation of the terminology of those who speak of man having a “natural” capacity 
for the supernatural (p. 189), that the author’s explanation of obediential passive 
potency to supernatural elevation (p. 90) on the grounds of simple “non-re- 
pugnance” does not really touch the heart of the problem. Non-repugnance of two 
things to be together covers a wide variety of conditions ranging from simple co- 
existence without one even accidentally perfecting the other to the most perfect 
substantial union. Now the peculiarity of grace, glory or the beatific vision is 
that it perfects the human soul and all perfecting is, from the Aristotelian view- 
point, a carrying to completion what is incomplete or in potency. Furthermore, 
even within the realm of supernatural perfections there seems to be a difference 
between the simple indifference of a nature to be elevated (e.g. the case of the 
elevation of man’s human nature in the Incarnation; here the nature is not 
perfected precisely as nature), and the case where the supernatural perfection 
continues along the basic lines of natural perfection. This is the case with the 
beatific vision and beatific love which are simply an extension or perfect ful- 
fillment of man’s ability to know being and to love the good. This point is 
implicitly admitted in Father Buckley’s own discussion of the object of the 
human intellect. Now to say that human nature must be conditioned to receive 
the supernatural by the addition of some positive supernatural habit or new 
entity, does not solve the problem, for either such an entity is supernatural or 
it is natural. In the first instance, the disproportion still obtains between the 
soul (or intellect and will) and the supernatural habit; in the second case, if the 
additional entity is natural, then it cannot render the soul proportionate to the 
supernatural perfection to be received. In brief, it is difficult to see how any 
passive capacity to receive a supernatural perfection can be added to the soul 
withcat changing its very nature, and since the soul is physically simple in 
essence, such a “change” is tantamount to destroying the soul. In the last 
analysis, it seems we must admit the existence of a passive capacity in the 
very nature of the human soul by which it is capable of receiving some super- 
natural perfection. Since this capacity is part of the soul’s very nature, it can 
be called “natural”, even though such 4 capacity may be legitimately dis- 
tinguished from those other passive potencies which can be actualized by 
natural agents. Furthermore, since according to Aristotelian conception of a 
“natural appetite”, any nature may be said metaphorically to “desire” that 
which is capable of perfecting it, some of the scholastics prefer what is in 
reality a more precise terminology when they speak of a “natural desire for the 
supernatural.” It goes without saying that they do not make the error of Bajus 
or Jansenius by insisting that God has already obliged himself to fulfil such a 
desire in creating an intelligent nature. Much less do they claim that this 
“desire” is a conscious act or operation; it is nothing more than a metaphysical 
or ontological relation between the perfectible and the perfecting. Hence, such 
authors do not claim that we can use the existence of such a natural desire to 
argue to the existence of or even the possibility of a supernatural order. Here, 
incidentally, is a point of divergence between the medieval scholastics and the 
moderns. Only if we first know that we are called to supernatural perfection can 
we argue that we have a “natural” desire for the same. 


There are many other points we should like to comment on, but lest this 
review grow to unseemly length we shall conclude with one final remark. There is, 
in our opinion, a definite weakness in the Aristotelian-Thomistic analysis of the 
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object of the human will, namely its inability to satisfactorily explain the bonum 
honestum on the intellectual level without confusing it with the bonum delecta- 
bile. The lengthy footnote to page 160 is a tacit admission on Father Buckley’s 
part that this point requires clarification, particularly after he has insisted 
repeatedly that we seek the ultimate end for its own sake. (It is in this sense, 
that he interprets the modern conception of value). Now a much more satisfactory 
explanation of the bonum honestum vel justitiae is to be found in the view which 
owes its origin to the “Father of Scholasticism”, St. Anselm, and which reaches 
its perfection in Duns Scotus. The precise difference between the free will and 
the natural appetites in this theory lies in this that while the latter are con- 
strained by nature to seek their own perfection (bonum commodi, of which the 
bonum delectabile is a subdivision), freedom is the power whereby the human 
will can break through the necessity of nature with its essential self-seeking 
and seek the bonum honestum vel justitiae for its own sake. That is why Scotus 
can call the will “innate justice”. Consistently then Scotus claims that beatitude 
or happiness is not precisely sought as an end, but is the natural God-given 
concomitant of. a will that loves the highest good for its own sake. Hence, 
even on the intellectual level, the bonum honestum and delectabile are distinct 
elements though they are naturally intended to be conjoined. It is here that the 
Stoic paradox becomes intelligible, namely,that if we seek pleasure or happiness 
as a goal, we shall never find it, whereas if we do not make it our goal, we shall 
discover it. 


This consideration, obviously, does not detract from the value of Father Buck- 


ley’s work which still remains one of the more intelligible interpretations of 
man’s last end within the framework of a strictly Thomist system. 


ALLAN B. WOLTER, O.F.M. 
The Franciscan Institute, 
St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 


Le Secret de Junipero Serra, Fondateur de la Californie-Nouvelle, 1769-1784. 
By Charles J.G. Maximin Piette, O.F.M. Two volumes. Washington, D.C.: 
Academy of American Franciscan History, 1949. Pp. 480 and 595. Seven plates. 
$6.00. 


This is a posthumous work. The author, resident member of the Academy of 
American Franciscan History, died at Montreal, Canada, November 6, 1948, 
after having corrected the proofs for this biography of Serra, which he considered 
as his chef d’oeuvre. Father Piette was well known in France and England, as 
well as in the United States, for his masterly study of John Wesley first published 
in French (La Reaction de John Wesley dans l’Evolution du Protestantisme, 
Bruxelles, 1925) and later in English (John Wesley in the Evolution of Protes- 
tantism, New York, 1938). He came to the United States again in 1939 to gather 
materials for a projected history of religious development in North America. In 
his research Father Piette became acquainted with the life and work of Junipero 
Serra, the great mission pioneer of California. 


Fascinated by the personality of Serra as revealed in his still extant letters, 
Father Piette devoted some eight years to gathering and studying all the docu- 
ments relating to this heroic figure. He collected 271 of Serra’s letters, reports, 
etc. from archives of the United States, Mexico and Europe. The Academy of 
American Franciscan History is now preparing to publish these writings of Serra 
_ in four volumes, with the Spanish original and the English translation on facing 
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pages. Father Piette published a book entitled Evocation de Junipero Serra, 
Fondateur de la Californie (Academy of American Franciscan History, Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1946), which was a study of the problems connected with a critical 
edition of Serra’s writings. and an explanation of the political, religious and 
social background of Serra’s life and work. The Evocation, therefore, can be 
considered as a critical and historical introduction to the edition of the writings 
of Serra. And on the basis of this background-study and of all of his subject’s 
known writings, Father Piette wrote the Secret de Junipero Serra, here reviewed. 
It is a heavily documented biography of the founder of the missions of California, 
dedicated by the author to the citizens of the State of California on the occasion 
of the first centenary of the Golden State’s admission into the Union. 


Both in the Dedication and the Introduction the author insists that his work 
is the “first biography properly so-called,” “the first complete biography” of 
Serra. He proposed to write an historical and psychological study, based upon a 
great number of unpublished and hitherto little used documents. These docu- 
ments, especially the letters of Fray Junipero, states the author, are highly 
revealing; by throwing clear light on the personality and the apostolic ideals of 
Serra, they reveal to us the secret of the beauty and fruitfulness of his labors. 
Until now the personality of Serra has only been presented in a partial and 
fragmentary way, although it is there we can find the true greatness of the noted 
missionary and the explanation of his tremendous works. This book, then, 
attempts to make known the real moral physiognomy of Fray Junipero, “hitherto 
unknown,” concerning whom even his own companions, Paléu and Crespi, told 
us all too little. Modern biographers of Serra, on the other hand, had too little 
documentary material at their disposal and therefore have presented only in- 
complete or even disfigured portraits of Serra. On the basis of his immense 
documentation, Father Piette has been able to disprove certain historians who 
have tried to lessen the glory of his hero. He has attempted to write “a psycho- 
logical study, a new, sincere and documented biography.” 


Since Fray Junipero was a profoundly Christian and religious person, the 
purpose of Father Piette’s book is clear and unique: to trace the history of this 
soul which reached constantly toward God. This purpose decided the plan of the 
work, which follows the natural, chronological order. The author divides the life 
of Serra into three periods: his preparation (1713-1769); his apostolate in New 
California (1769-1784); and his “sufferings” (which more particularly refers to 
his efforts to found the missions, and the obstacles and disappointments he 
encountered until his very death), The work is divided into three “books,” 
comesponding to these three periods of Serra’s life. The first two “books” 
comprise five parts each, the third has only three parts. Each part is sub- 
divided into chapters, with a total of 151 chapters. 


As to the method, the author declares it was his purpose to restrict his study 
to Serra’s personality, considering the external work of his subject and other 
factors only insofar as they help us to understand the “real” Serra. He also 
states that, although this is a labor of love, he does not intend it to be a mere 
panegyric, but rather an objective work based on the severest rules of historical 
criticism. For this reason he frequently cites the very words of the protagonists 
of the events treated, especially those referring to Serra, whose letters are of 
an evidently intimate, spontaneous and sincere character. 


Has the author succeeded in fulfilling these intentions in the book here 
presented? This reviewer sincerely believes that Father Piette has succeeded 
to a great extent, and that his book is not only one of scientific value but also 
of great popular appeal. Indeed, under the dress of humanistic language, ardent 
and at times lyrical, we always observe the author’s desire for objectivity, 
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precision and professional honesty as an historian. His style does not imply lack 
of depth. The many letters of Serra, which are presented in excellent French 
translation, give life to the work and place it within the reach of the general 
reader. The documents have been competently handled and present many new 
facts as well as rectification of many older works on Serra. This biography is 
undoubtedly an excellent historical and psychological study, very complete, and 
with a freshness of style that makes it interesting reading. It has indeed ad- 
vanced our knowledge of the secret, the soul of Serra. 


Must we, however, relegate into the realm of the forgotten the older biogra- 
phies of Serra, because they could not present a likeness that was lifelike and 
complete? We must be fair and admit that they, too, have value. The plenitude of 
truth is only reached by long and painful striving. To the sincere biographers of 
Serra who wrote in the past belongs at least the merit of having sought to present 
the truth, as much as they knew, and many of them gave us keen and penetrating 
observations concerning Serra’s work and character. Father Piette himself makes 
frequent use of the Vida written by Fray Francisco Paléu in 1787. 


A few brief observations might be made. The author has not used the “Actas 
del Discretorio” of the College of San Fernando, Mexico City, nor does he 
mention this important manuscript that is preserved in one of the Mexican 
archives which he ‘visited. Its use would have aided him in comparing and 
confirming his account of various events. When Father Piette points out the 
error of Mariano Cuevas, S.J. in stating that Serra’s companions were twelve in 
number instead of more than fifteen, he seems to impute another mistake to the 
learned Jesuit historian of the Church in Mexico = that Cuevas confused the 
mission of the “Twelve Apostles of Mexico” (Fray Martin de Valencia and his 


companions in 1524) with the mission of Fray Junipero Serra and his companions 
in the eighteenth century (Le Secret, vol. I, pp. 11 ff.). Such a mistake is simply 
inconceivable on the part of Cuevas, and there is no foundation for imputing 
such an error to him. 


There are a number of misspellings of Spanish or Aztec words, such as (in 
Vol. I) Zumanchale (p. 147) instead of Tamazunchale; Ciblaltepetl (p. 109) for 
Citlaltepetl; Punta de Nuevo Ano (p. 243) for Punta de Nuevo Afio; Géngora 
(p- 344) for Géngora; Saravia (p. 460) for Saravia; Ameca Meca (p. 121) for 
Amecameca; (in Vol. II) Joachin (p. 206) for Joaquin; Grixalda (p. 206) for 
Grijalba; Nuevo Leone (p. 420) for Nuevo Leon; Ziifiiga (p. 577) for Zafiga. In 
the old documents are found the now obsolete spellings: Guadalaxara, Monte 
Rey, and Phelipe; but this reviewer prefers the modern orthography (except in 
citations from the original texts): Guadalajara, Monterey, and Felipe. 


Since many of the chapter-titles are in figurative language, perhaps it would 
have been useful to have two additional indices, a subject-index and a name- 
index, to facilitate rapid consultation. 


Despite these small and unimportant mistakes, the work of the late Father 
Piette is of the greatest value, and is recommended for historians, students and 


the general reader, as an inspiring biography of the saintly Founder of the 
California Missions. 


LEOPOLDO CAMPOS, O.F.M. 
Celaya, 
Guanajuato, Mexico, - 
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Paleografia diplomdtica espafiola y sus peculiaridades en América. By Jorge A. 
Garcés, Publications of the Municipal Archives of Quito, Vol. XXV. Quito, 
Ecuador: Imprenta Municipal, 1949. Pp. vii, 364. 92 plates. 


Historians engaged in research in Latin Americanarchives have for a long time 
felt the lack of a manual of Spanish paleography which would also present and 
explain the peculiarities found in manuscripts written in Latin America, especial- 
ly those of the first centuries of the colonial period. Dr. Jorge A. Garcés, the 
able archivist of the Municipal Archive of Quito, has now brought out this 
greatly needed book. 


In a large, attractive volume, the author presents a complete course in Spanish 
American paleography, using as his basis the numerous facsimiles of documents 
of the various periods, arranged in chronological order and with the accompanying 
transcriptions. The plates are, in general, quite perfect and well selected for 
instructional use. These exercises in documentary reading comprise the third 
and most extensive part of the volume. The first and second parts consist of a 
general study of the development of written alphabets and of abbreviations. There 
are almost too many illustrations in these two sections. The fourth part treats 
of the classification of old documents, writing materials, and methods for 
restoring manuscripts. The fifth and final part of the book gives a vocabulary 
of archaic words often found in documents, to which is added the modern equiva- 


lents of old weights, measures and coins, and some ideas of chronology and 
heraldry. 


The work appears as Volume XXV of the series of Publications of the Munici- 
pal Archives, subsidized by the city government of Quito. For this reason, the 
author was obliged to adapt his work to the general format of the series. In the 
opinion of the present reviewer, a smaller sized book would have been preferable. 
Of course, this in no way lessens the merit of Dr. Garcés’ efforts, and his work 
will prove of the greatest usefulness in the paleographic training of those who 
wish to do research in Latin American history. 


LINO G. CANEDO, O.F.M. 
Archivo Ibero-Americano, 
Madrid, Spain. 
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Price $2.25. To Subscribers to Franciscan Studies or 
Franciscan Institute Publications $1.80. 


SAINT BONAVENTURE, NEW YORK 





YEAR-ROUND READING 


THE EUCHARIST AND CHRISTIAN LIFE. Translated by Aloysius 
J. Willinger C.Ss.R., from the original work by Isidor Cardinal 
Goma. A striking commentary on the Scripture text *I am: the 
Bread of Life,” illustrated with an abundance of texts from the 
Church Fathers and from noted theologians. 216 pp., $2.00; 
paper, $1.75. 


THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC ALMANAC for 1950. Compact, well- 
printed, sturdily bound, this dependable reference book is rich 
in pertinent Holy Year material and factual and inspirational 
articles. Basic information on everything Catholie is briefly 


presented and completely indexed. Over 800 pp., $2.00; paper- 
bound, $1.50. 


Dept. 4-1277 
Paterson 3, New Jersey 
ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 


THE DE PRIMO PRINCIPIO OF DUNS SCOTUS 
A REVISED TEXT AND TRANSLATION 


by 
EVAN ROCHE, 0O.F.M. 


There is a crying need for a better acquaintance with the authentic 
writings of John Duns Scotus, especially among readers whose mother 
tongue is English. It is our whole purpose in this little book to satisfy 
that need to the limited extent of presenting in simple form the text 
and translation of the De Primo Principio, the greatest of the shorter 


works of Duns Scotus. 
Pp. xvii-153 
Price $2.00. 


The Franciscan Institute St. Bonaventure, New York 








ALTARS — SHRINES — PEWS — STALLS 
STATIONS — STATUES — CONFESSIONALS 
and CHURCH FURNISHINGS 
in Wood or Marble 


& 
Write for Information and Prices Today! 


THE E. HACKNER CO. 
Factory and Studios 
We refer to the following installations: 


St. Anthony’s — St. Louis, Mo. Duns Scotus College — Detroit, Mich. 
Our Lady's — Kansas City, Mo. St. Mary’s — Minos, N. Y. 
St. John’s — Cincinnati, Ohio St. Casimir’s — Baltimore, Md. 

St. John’s —New York City 


LA CROSSE, WIS. 


Greatest Advance 
in Candle Making 


Root’s Bottle Light 


The constricted opening means 
satisfactory burning winter or 
summer. 


Root’s Rolled Candles 


are made by a new process that 
means longer burning and greater 


strength. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE 


THE A. |. ROOT CO. 


worker in beeswax 79 years 
MEDINA OHIO 











D uring the war years when thousands remained 

after Mass to pray before the Altar and to light 
special 7-Day Vigil Lights before the Blessed 
Sacrament or some favored shrine, the deep-felt 
desire of the faithful for a special act of sacrifice 
and a personal offering of public devotion was 
clearly revealed. 


In making similar: acts of petition or thanksgiving, 
YOUR parishioners appreciate the convenience and in- 
formality of the ever-ready Vigil Light. It can be turned 
to at any time of the day or 1 pean’ lore or 
after Mass, or on passing visits to the church. 


More—the Vigil Light, which is an unquestioned in- 

ducement to prayer and devotion, serves the purpose of 

providing funds for the church, It frees the pastor from 
the unwelcome and onerous obligation of always 
“talking money,” and enables him todevote his 
limited time at Masses to exhortation and 
instruction, 


Ge ecient iritinal Ne coly by Wil'& Becmer 
“WILL & BAUMER Candle Co., Inc. 


Established 1855 Syrecuse, N. ¥. 
Pioneer Church Candle Manufacturers of America 





New York Dice Montreal 
ISE Sand St. TL Broad St. 168N. St. 952-05. Fines St. 422 Nome Tent St.. E. 
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